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PREFACE 



This Institute represents the joint efforts of many people* 
The splendid cooperation afforded by Rockland Community College 
is gratefully acknoc?! edged* 

i^e wish to thank our colleagues in the College for their 
interest* help and encouragement* vYe are especially indebted to 
President Seymour Eskow and to the administrative staff of the 
College for their assistance in planning this project and for 
facilitating our work* Dr* Marvin 0* Nelson* Chairman of the 
Psychology Department* helped expedite the work of the project 
in many ways* 

Ne would like to express our deep appreciation to the staffs 
of the Educational Testing Service* IBM* Abacus Associates* and 
McBee«Keysort Systems for sharing their time and facilities so 
graciously* 

The splendid cooperation of John D* Colby* Chief* Research 
Training Branch* Division of Research Training and Dissemination* 
was of tremendous help in the success of the Institute* 

Finally* may we acknowledge our debt to the eighteen trainees 
who participated in the Institute* tfe would like to think that 
they obtained some benefits from their participation^ not the least 
being the knowledge that they have contributed in some way to the 
improvement of educational research* 
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I * ORIENTATION OF PROQUAM^ 



The :<?.esearch Training Institute for Junior College Personnel 
was a six-week summer Institute conducted on the campus of the 
l^ockland Community College, State University of New York, from 
July 11 to August 19, 1966* Sixteen junior colleges located in 7 
states in the eastern half of the United States with total enroll- 
ments ranging from less than 100 to nearly 4,000 students were rep- 
resented* Of the total of 18 trainees selected, 14 held teaching 
positions in a wide variety of disciplines: 2 were librarians, and 

2 held adtriinistrative positions* Tnough personal qualifications, 
educational and experience backgrounds, and recommendations were 
important factors considered in the selection of these trainees, a 
major consideration was evidence of their interest in finding 
solutions to educational problems and of their interest in improve- 
ment of their research competence through a. program of Intensive 
training in research methodology and statistics* 

The significance of this program was set forth in information 
submitted earlier to the USOE which indicated: (a) the great need 

for research in junior colleges which have been experiencing- un- 
precedented growth; (b) that, reflecting both a nationwide situ- 
ation and factors unique to the junior colleges, there was a 
critical shortage of competent researchers; (c) that much of this 
needed research, if it is to be done at all, would have to be ac- 
complished by junior college staffs rather than by specialists; 

(d) that no effort, as far as could then be ascertained, had been 
directed towards offering an institute for the training of sizeable 
numbers of the staff of junior colleges^; and (e) that there had 
been no evaluation of the effectiveness of such a training approach 
for increasing research competency and productivity, professional 
growth, and institutional effectiveness* 

The objectives of the Institute's training program were: 

To encourage* s timulate* and support training of excellence in 
educational research on the part of the faculty and administrative 
^taff members of luni or colleges who have demonstrated an interest 
ill seeking so lutions to educational problems* 



^This final report is organized in five major sections: 1 - 

Orientation of Program; II - Introduction; III - Description of 
the Program; IV - Evaluation of the Program; and V - Program 
Reports* ® 

Two Research Training Institutes r?ere held for junior college 
personnel at University of California at Berkeley and University of 
California at Los Angeles July 5-29, 1966, supported by a grant 
from USOE* 




Research training, as conducted in this Institute, encompassed 
not only the more formal research techniques such as the experi* 
mental method, but also Included considerable emphasis upon *’insti« 
tutional research defined as self-study designed to in 5 >rove the 
institution and ‘^action research'* defined as research undertaken 
by practitioners to improve their practices# Emphasis was placed 
in this training program on ways and means of evaluating existing 
educational practices including the development of evaluation pro- 
cedures and instruments, and on the recognition of the importance 
of replication and follow-up studies. 

(2) To prepare an evaluatory r eport upon c ompletion of the pro gram 
based upon the obseirvations of the training staff and inform ation 
obtained from the trainees. 



This report attempts to evaluate the strengths and weaknesses 
of the program and Includes suggestions for modifications and im- 
provements which might be nade if a similar program x^ere conducted 
again under present auspices or by other junior colleges. Tests, 
questionnaires, rating forms, ”reactionnaires,” etc., were adminis- 
tered to the trainees to help systematize and objectify this evalu- 
ation. 

(3) To disseminate this evaluatory report to other junior co lleges 
interested in improvim> the quality and quantity of r esearch con- 
ducted in their institutions. 

A follow-up study of the research activities of the trainees 
during the ensuing years is also planned. Comparisons will be 
made with the amount of research activity prior to attendance at 
the Institute. Any compelling evidence of increased Interest and 
participation in research investigations by the trainees and other 
staff members to an improved climate of opinion toward research, 
and to recognition afforded individuals engaged in research which 
could be attributed to the summer training institute will be noted# 
Such information would also be disseminated. 



II - INTRODUCTION 



This general introductory section o£ the report discusses 

A* the unprecedented groxfth and development of junior colleges; 

B« the critical need for research in these institutions; 

C* the shortage of trained research personnel; 

D* possible patterns for the organization and stinoilation of 
competent research in junior colleges; and 

S* sijmmary and conclusions* 

Following this introduction* sections of the report are devoted to 
a description and evaluation of the approach used in this institute* 

A* Groioth and Development of the Junior College* 

Today* according to the American Association of Junior Colleges 
there are nearly 800 junior and community colleges enrolling more 
than a million students* In 1900* there were eight such colleges 
enrolling some 100 students (Gleazer* 1961)* Many of these newly 
established institutions have experienced a tremendous rise in the 
numbers of students enrolled* Currently* about 20 percent of all 
college students attend junior colleges* It has been predicted 
that by 1970* at least 50 percent of all beginning students will 
start their college years in two-year colleges (Gleazer* 1965)* 

Clearly* the rapid development of two-year junior colleges 
offering professional* technical* liberal arts* and general edu- 
cation training is one of the most important features of American 
higher education* 

B* The Need for l^esearch in the Junior Colleges* 

Generally* college and university administrators face a period 
of profound transition and change* The needs for education* es- 
pecially higher education* are changing dramatically* Pressures 
are being exerted by the knowledge explosion* financial crises* 
higher educational expectations of people* soaring enrollments* 
lack of facilities* shortages of qualified college teachers* dis- 
agreements regarding the objectives of higher education* exten- 
sion of services to the community* etc* To deal with these almost 
overwhelming problems* administrators must ’'ask the right questions 
and then find the right answers*” Research findings are indis- 
pensable in the areas of policy formulation* planning* program* 
administration and evaluation of effectiveness (Brumbaugh* I960)* 
Because the junior colleges are growing more rapidly than any 
other segment of higher education* in response to changing edu- 
cational needs* they must continually conduct research to guide 
their decisions (Merson* 1962)* 




Johnson (1962) concluded that despite a recently burgeoning 
interest in institutional research* little has been written about 
this kind of activity in the junior college. He notes that during 
the three-year period 1958-1961* the Office of Statistical In- 
formation and Research of the American Council on Education in its 
^Report on Current Institutional Jlesearch** included materials from 
34 colleges and universities* Only one of these was a junior col- 
lege. 



Some of the findings of a 1962 survey of 100 junior colleges 
in 13 western states are of interest: (1) more than one-fourth 

of the colleges reported ”no research'*; (2) less than one-third 
of the colleges have been part-time coordinators of research; 

(3) apparently most two-year colleges give only casual attention 
to the organization for and conduct of institutional research; 

(4) although a wide range of problems and subjects were investi- 
gated* instruction and methods of teaching were notably neglected; 

(5) little evidence was assembled regarding use of the findings; 
and (6) comparatively few faculty members participated in insti- 
tutional research. Johnson (1962) who made the above survey con- 
cluded that "both the quality of research and effectiveness of re- 
porting varies widely from college to college. In all too many 
colleges^ the quality of research is distinctly inferior.” 

Medsker (1960) arrived at a rather similar conclusion* stat- 
ing that on the basis of evidence derived from 342 two-year col- 
leges in 15 states* most two-year colleges conduct very little 
research of the kind that would facilitate institutional planning 
and an improvement of student personnel services. 

Other indications of the lack of significant research studies 
in junior colleges are fotmd in a review of educational research 
in these institutions for the five-year period 1960-1965. Fields* 
Mastin and Walsh (1965) found 

1. "unfortunately* relatively little. research dealing specifi- 
cally xfith the program of instruction*’ 

2. "one of the serious lacks in the development of semi- 
professional and technical education is careful and con- 
sidered development of experimental programs and system- 
atic assessment of the results of such programs** 

3* Flexibility in undergraduate curriculum* including early 
admission^ honors programs* independent studies* etc.* was 
receiving widespread acceptance in four-year institutions 
but was only beginning to receive attention in the two- 
year colleges and **was aimed primarily at the exceptional 
students** and was **not* as yet* based on. thorough research*** 
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i^infrey and Feder (1965) in the same review stated that junior col«* 
lege literature is only beginning to reflect the development of 
differentiated personnel service programs despite the assumptions 
that there are important characteristic differences in such programs 
as contrasted x7ith those of four-year colleges, 

Harris (1964) stated that very few research studies are to be 
found in the literature which provides definitive information for 
community colleges wanting to initiate or expand technical edu« 
cation programs, 

Johnson (1964) concluded after visiting 28 junior colleges in 
12 states and information from representatives of 80 differexxt 
junior colleges: 

’’•••it is clear that junior colleges, in general, are doing 
little experimentation in the effective utilization of faculty 
services. It must be recognized that most of the colleges in- 
cluded in the survey were selected because they were known to 
engage in some innovating practices, but even among these in- 
stitutions most of the practices reported were found in a 
scattering of colleges only.” 

In a survey of innovating practices found in 95 junior colleges 
in 14 states (more than one in eight of the 704 listed in the 1963 
Junior College Directory), Jolinson (1964) made two observations: 
first, there was comparatively little formal evaluation of new 
plans; and second, there were, in the strict sense of the tezm, few 
actual experiments in the use of faculty services. The develop- 
ments reported in these ’'islands of innovation” were for the most 
part innovating practices used by junior colleges and by no means 
experiments. 

Gleazer (1964), the executive director of the Association of 
Junior Colleges, stated: "It is my impression that community col- 

leges in general have tended to stay well within the boundaries of 
current educational practices and procedure. Frequently described 
as flexible, dynamic, new and responsive, the junior college does 
not often actually fit that description.” 

The general picture is thus one of significantly less experi- 
mentation, innovation and evaluation than would be expected or 
certainly hoped for in institutions which are often referred to as 
the most dynamic unit of American education, 

C* The Need for Trained Research Personnel: The General Problem 

and the Problem in Junior Colleges, 

The passage of the Elementary and Secondary Act of 1965 which 
commits the Office of Education to institute a research training 
program can be accepted as prima-facie evidence of a general nation- 
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wide need for such support* Colby (1965) writing in the y^erican 
Educational Research Association's Newsletter notes that the need 
for training in educational research is underscored by the de» 
ficiency of identifiable educational researchers* Levin (1965) 
writing in the same publication* connents that without training 
programs* the ever-increasing amounts of research funds *H90uld 
become an albatross to the profession*’’ 

llssy recommendations for strengthening educational research 
have been made ranging from organizational arrangements for 
facilitating the research of faculty members to fundamental 
changes in the climate of opinion in the various institutions* 
Lazarsfeld and -Sierber (1965) note that their data tend to bear 
out the observation tliat a healthy climate for research is* in 
part* a matter of attitudes of faculty and administrators towards 
the inq^ortance of empiric^ inquiry* They find that ^efforts to 
improve the skills of current faculty members who are poorly pre- 
pared to carry out research* are often frustrated by the faculty's 
indifference* the lack of time for training in nexf skills and the 
difficulty of altering perspectives gained through years of pro- 
fessional work and study*” 

In line with the above information* it is appropriate to dis- 
cuss the rather unique nexus of factors found in the junior col- 
leges* Johnson (1962) points out that fiscal limitations imposed 
by state and county on publicly-supported junior colleges tend 
against the setting up of elaborate research organizations or even 
the appointment of a director of research* Heavy teaching loads 
allow little time for work on research projects* Faculty members 
may not be immediately sensitive to the need for research* and with 
recognition being given to effective teaching* research would 
appear to be largely eliminated as a compensated activity or as 
off ering a major avenue for advancement* Space for ’’research 
centers” is in short supply as are qualified persons to direct and 
carry out research studies* It can be added that extrinsic moti- 
vation resulting from a policy of ’’publish or perish” is largely 
absent* 



the qualifications and pre-service training of junior college 
faculty also has a direct bearing on any program designed to in<» 
crease research competency* There seems to be rather clear evi- 
dence to account for the shortage of trained personnel as well as 
gaps and limitations in the training of junior college personnel* 
Information is available regarding the academic qualifications of 
the successive groups of new teachers entering full-time service 
in junior colleges in the biennial N*S*A* Research Division re- 
ports* This report summarized by Maul (1965) found that during the 
eight years of record (1957-58 through 1964-65)* teachers who 
earned the doctor's degree have consistently comprised about 7 per- 
cent of the total* Those having completed at least one year of 
graduate study beyond the master's degree have comprised about 20 

- 6 -. 





percent of the totals and those with the master’s degree increased 
from 44 percent to well above 50 percent. Teachers without the 
master’s degree decreased from more than 28 percent to about 23 per- 
cent. 



Consistently, throughout the eight years of investigation, 
according to Haul’s findings, the largest single source of new 
junior college teachers has been the secondary schools with about 
3 out of 10 coming from this source. By contrast, large private 
universities took only 3.7 percent and the large public universities 
took 5.2 percent from the high schools* iJhile the junior colleges 
hired 17.1 percent of their new teachers from the senior institutionst 
the latter recruited only 1.6 percent from junior colleges. It might 
be hazarded that those shifting from senior to junior institutions 
were more interested in teaching and students than in research. 

Former graduate students accounted for 23.7 percent of the 
total of new junior college teachers, while senior institutions 
took as many as 48.9 percent from this source. 

As many as 11.3 percent of n®7 junior college faculty members 
came from business and industry, as contrasted with a range from 
this source of 11.6 in large private universities to 4.5 percent in 
the small, private colleges. 

In summary, four sources of faculty recruitment for junior 
college teaching - the secondary schools, graduate schools, college 
and university staffs, and business and industry • account for al- 
most three-fourths of the total. None of a variety of other sources 
accounted for more than 4 percent; those coming immediately from 
the bachelor’s degree being the fifth in frequency, with 3.7 percent. 

The implications of the above recruitment figures to possible 
iii5>rovement of educational research deserves consideration. 
Traditionally, the doctorate has signified interest and con 5 )etence 
in research. Assuming this holds for junior college faculty at the 
doctoral level (possibly a questionable assumption), the actual per- 
centage of faculty holding such degrees is absolutely small, and 
relatively small when compared with the numbers in senior insti- 
tutions. A recent study of university personnel in the states 
covered by the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools revealed a difference of approximately 20 perceric in the 
number of doctoral degree holders in favor of the senior colleges 
and universities (McCall, Jamrich, Hereford, Friedman, 1961). 

Nith respect to the training received by the largest single 
source of junior college faculty, it is generally recognized that 
the faculty of teacher-training institutions are more conanitted to 
the practice of teaching than to research and that they give little 
attention to research methodology in their classes. Most graduate 
students in education or degree-holders in education have practiced 
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in the schools for several years and have comnitted themselves to 
practice rather than to research* Graduate students in education 
who are interested in research have little opportunity to work with 
con^etent researchers during their years of preparation* Many ob- 
tain advanced degrees as part-time students* The number of research- 
orientated course offerings is paltry or is pitched at a low level* 
Many are not able to engage in research in the first few years of 
their professional careers and interest may be completely lost or 
greatly diminished (Cla3fk a n d Carrikery 19615 Jensens 1962)* 

l^egarding the faculty recruited from business and industry 
and those holding just the bachelor* s degree, it seems reasonable 
to assume some limitations or gaps in their training for research, 
if not in their competency* The same would probably obtain for 
faculty recruited from such divers and non-educational sources as 
government service, homemaking, elementary school teaching, military 
service, school administration, religious service, if not for the 
scant 1*5 percent described as '’research*'* 

D* The Organization and Administration of Research in Jtmior 
Colleges* 



Mayhew (1962) has suggested a number of approaches that might 
be adopted by junior colleges for the organization and adminis- 
tration of research* They include the appointment of a full-time 
director of research; working out arrangements with a qualified re- 
search person located in a laniversity to serve as a part-time 
director; having several community colleges cooperatively employ 
a director of research who would be part-time on each campus; and 
a cooperative venture in which each of as many as 60 to 80 col- 
leges contribute to the support of central institutional research 
services* 

Johnson (1962) found in 100 western junior colleges that only 
2 percent had full-time coordination, 27 percent had part-time co- 
o^ination, 43 percent had a "decentralized" organization, and 28 
percent had little institutional research. There was no evidence 
that the size of a college was related to either a centralized or 
decentralized type of research organization* 

Both Johnson and Mayhew agreed regarding the importance of 
faculty support and participation in research activities* Mayhew 
believed that "only insofar as institutional research is accepted 
by the faculty, will its results be respected and used***" John- 
son referred in most favorable terms to an apparently unique 
situation at Stephens College \diere as early as 1921 where a re- 
search consultant encouraged and helped all of the faculty to 
apply the tecluiiques of research to the study of their particular 
problems* From 1947-49, for example, 140 projects were carried 
out, each developed from a persistent unsolved problem, a felt need 
in the study of which the assistance of the Research Service was 
elicited* 











Jarvie (1956) stressed the responsibility of the adminis* 
tration for a program of instructional improvement by (1) 
stimulating and aiding faculty members to identify problems and 
developments on which to work, and (2) helping faculty members 
develop and carry out plans and procedures for working on problems 
and projects, including when necessary the assistance of expert 
consultants* 

O'Connor (1965) in his handbook dealing with practical ap» 
proaches to gathering data and conducting research on factors 
which influence student accomplishment, emphasizes that in order 
to convert information derived from fr>llow«up studies into action 
which will bring improvement, there mu?t be an attitude shared by 
both faculty and administration which will encouj.age objective 
analysis* To be effective, all staff must be involved in both 
the process of conducting studies and later in implementing its 
findings* 

Aside from agreement regarding the value of faculty partici- 
pation, there seems to be no consensus regarding the adoption and 
value of any particular organizational pattern for promoting re- 
search activities* 

E, Summary and Conclusions 

On the basis of information offered to this point, it may be 
concluded that: (1) there is a great need for educational re- 

search in junior colleges; (2) much of this research will have to 
be accomplished with their own staffs rather than by specialists; 
(3) these staffs need encouragement to engage in research, as 
x<rell as training and guidance in research methodology; (4) no 
effort, as far as can be ascertained, has been directed towards 
offering an institute for the training of sizeable numbers of the 
staff of a junior college; nor (5) has there been any evaluation 
of the effectiveness of such a training approach for increasing 
research, competency and productivity, professional growth, and 
institutional effectiveness* 
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Ill « DESCRIPTION OF THE PROGRAM 



Information is provided in this section of the report regard* 
ing the followings 

A* A general description of the organization and content of 
the program* 

B* The daily schedule of activities and the Institute calendar* 

C* Specific details regarding ”A” and ”B*» above: 

Im Pre-Institute activities of the trainees 

2* Orientation of the trainees 

3* Description of the core curriculum of the In- 
stitute - methods and instruments of research 
and statistics for educational research and 
the statistics laboratory 

4* Guest speakers 

5* Site visits 

5* Pre-, in-process» and post*testing of trainees 
7* Administration of various evaluation instruments 

D* Changes^ if any* in the objectives* curriculum* schedule* 
and staff* 

A* The Organization and Content of the Institute Training Program 

Described in general terms* the organization and content of 
the Institute's training program consisted of the following: 

1* Introductions and general orientation of trainees* 

2* Pre-testing of trainees to determine their general know- 
ledge of statistics and educational research methodology; 
administration of preliminary evaluation instruments* 

3* General exploration and discussion of research interests of 
trainees* 

4* Daily lecture-discussions in statistics and educational re- 
search methodology and instruments* Bach trainee prepared 
at least two drafts of a substantial research proposal 
which was discussed in class seminars and which received 
the detailed review* criticisms and suggestions of the 
instructional staff* 



5* Daily work in the statistics laboratory where trainees 

worked on assigned problems under the supervision and guid* 
ance of the instructional staff. Trainees also received 
instruction in the use of calculating machines to assist 
them in their computational work. Proficiency tests were 
given in the use of the calculating machines as well as 
necessary remedial work where indicated. 

6. Five guest speakers recognized as experts in their fields 
gave talks and conducted discussions during the program. 

A representative of the McBee**Keysort Company also gave 
a talk and demonstration to the trainees. 

7. Three site visits to research and data processing centers 
plus a visit to an exhibit of educational technology were 
made during the program. 

8. Post«testing of trainees to determine their general mas* 

tery of statistics and educational research principles and 
methodology. 

9. Administration of various institute evaluation instruments 
and a final interview were conducted with the trainees. 
Evaluation instruments were also administered mid*program» 
along with periodic informal quizzes and examinations. 

The Daily Sch edule of Activities and the Institute Calendar 

The Institute was conducted five days per week from 9 A.M. to 
3 P.M., the period for regularly scheduled activities. This block 
of six hours was divided into three instructional periodsy with 
one hour off for lunch. The first period running from 9*00 • 

10:20 A.M. was devoted to lecture-discussions and/or seminars de« 
voted to research methodology and instruments. The second period 
running from 10:30 - 12:00 noon was devoted to lecture-discussions 
dealing with statistics. From 1:00 • 3:00 P.M. the trainees worked 
on statistical problems and exercises under the supervision of the 
instructional staff. There was some flexibility in this scheduling 
plan to accommodate ”spill-over” discussions^ calculating machine 
instruction, guest speakers, and site visits. In practice, the 
trainees usually met for lunch in small and large groups with the 
Instructional staff and the guest speake:. . Since ^’institute talk'* 
was the major topic, learning may be sair; to have continued 
throughout the Institute day and beyond} Instructional staff mem- 
bers were almost always available before the start of the insti- 
tute day and after 3:00 P.M. for consultation and assistance. 

Many of the trainees availed themselves of this opportunity to 
continue working after 3:00 P.M. in the statistical laboratory. 

Individual conferences on research proposals were conducted also 
at this time. 
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In addition to the regular day-time activities, the trainees 
were given regular (usually daily) assignments in research method- 
ology and statistics, including readings in the required texts and 
outside readings* Also, they were expected to work on their draft 
research proposals* 

The overall calendar of activities is to be found in Appendix B* 
The items in the calendar for each day and period are keyed to the 
course syllabi which are to be found in Appendix C * For example, 
item VI-C,0 refers to ’Types of Research (continued), Experimental 
and Action*” 

C-1* Pre-Institute Activities of Trainees 



In addition to their submitting the various application and 
other materials prior to final selection, trainees were required 
(see Appendix I) to submit an outline of a research proposal dealing 
with an educational problem in which they were interested and which 
they planned to work up in detail during their attendance at the 
Institute* 

C-2* Orientation of the Trainees 

In addition to the earlier announcements of the program 
(Appendix I), correspondence dealing with dependency allowances 
(Appendix I), personal correspondence dealing with individual prob- 
lems and questions, etc*, the entire first morning session of the 
Institute was devoted to orientation* This included an early 
morning reception with refreshments* The President of Rockland 
Conmunity College accorded the trainees a warm welcome and offered 
to help them in any way possible* In addition, the President spoke 
of his commitment to the importance of research in the junior col- 
lege and discussed the kinds of problems he felt research investi- 
gations could provide useful answers to an institution* Depart- 
mental chairmen, administrative staff members, and many faculty 
members of Rockland Community College were introduced and all gave 
assurances to the trainees of their willingness to discuss mutual 
problems and otherwise help them* The program director and the 
principal instructor addressed the group regarding the philosophy 
and objectives of the program* 

C-3* Description of the Core Curriculum 

The core curriculum of the Institute described below consisted 
of two lecture-discussion courses: (1) Methods and Instruments of 

Research, and (2) Statistics for Educational Research and a 
laboratory course (Statistics Laboratory Course)* In both of the 
lecture-discussion courses Dr* Gerhard Lang, the Principal In- 
structor, seized as the lecturer and discussion leader* Dr* Irvin 
Hochman, the Program Director, served as a resource person and 
participant observer at all class meetings* By mutual agreement. 
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and it is believed to the satisfaction and benefit of the traineesf 
Or* Hochman joined forces with Or* Lang in a modified form of "team 
teaching" by serving as a "devil *s advocatet" offering supplemental 
explanations and examples to the topics under conslderation» help* 
ing to clarify trainee questions and concerns, etc* (One trainee 
labeled Dr* Hochman as Dr* Lang*s "third ear," another as "the 
Great Simplifier"!) 

Methods and Instruments of Research 



This course, specially modified for the purposes of the 
Research Training Institute, served to introduce and/or review the 
theory and methods of educational research and to guide the trainees 
in the selection, preparation, and conduct of a research investi- 
gation* Classes met one and one^half hours, daily, for six weeks* 
Class time was divided between consideration of the topics listed 
below and group seminars dealing with research proposals in process 
or prepared by trainees* Each trainee was required to work up in 
detail at least one substantial research proposal dealing with an 
educational problem in which he was interested* Many of such pro- 
posals dealt with problems whose investigation would be valuable to 
the college* To assist the trainees in the preparation of their 
draft research proposals, two specially prepared guides. Format for 
the Proposal for a Research Project and a Checklist for Evaluating 
a Research Report were distributed* When each of the required two 
drafts of the research proposals were turned in by the trainees 
they were read carefully and comments inked in* In addition, the 
Principal Instructor indicated on a specially prepared checklist, 
gvaluation Form of a Proposal a Research Study , whether or not 
various aspects of the proposal were acceptable or where they needed 
improvement* Copies of the three forms mentioned above are to be 
found in Appendix C r 

Topics receiving consideration include: orientation to edu- 

cational research; selection and formulation of a research problem 
including sources of suggestions for research, research and value 
judgments, fonmilation of a problem— theoretical framework, 
hypothesis, operational definitions; utilization of previous re- 
search-educational literature and bibliographic sources, library 
research techniques, criteria used in analyzing a research report, 
integration of previous research; measurement in research— general 
considerations, types of reliability and validity, response sets; 
types of research— historical,' descriptive, experimental, action; 
methods of research— observation, interview, questionnaire, tests 
(projective and non-pro j active), sociometric measures, experimental 
measures, case studies; statistical analysis— function of statistics 
in research, review of descriptive statistics, problems of sampling, 
inferential statistics (testing hypotheses, tests of significance, 
analysis f variance and covariance); data processing and reporting 
—processing, organizing and interpreting the data, and writing the 
report; PERT (program evaluation and review technique); research 
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and the profession of education* •career s» sources of support, and 
problems of publication* Required text: Walter R* Borg, Edu- 

cational Research • An Introduction, N«Y*: David Hcl^ay, 1963* 
Students were assigned chapters in the Borg text as well as 
selected readings. 

Statistics for Educational Research 

This course, specially modified for the purposes of the 
proposed research training institute, dealt with topics in des« 
criptive statistics and served as an introduction to statistical 
inference* Classes met for one and one-half hours, daily, for six 
weeks. Topics receiving consideration included scope of statistics, 
symbols and terminology, nature of measurement; organization and 
presentation of statistical data including frequency distributions, 
presentation of data in tables, graphical presentation of data; 
measures of central tendency; measures of variability; measures of 
relative position; probability, binomial distribution, normal 
curve; measures of relationship including product-moment correl- 
ation, regression and prediction, rank-difference correlation; 
chi-square; introduction to multi-variate analysis, analysis of 
variance and covariance* Required text: 6*A* Ferguson, Statis- 

tical Analysis in Psychology and Education, N*Y. : McGraw-Hill, 

1959* Selected Test Service Bulletins, Psychological Corporation* 
Students were assigned chapters in the Ferguson text, given outside 
assignments and problems, and outside readings* 

The course syllabi of these two core curriculum courses and 
Institute calendar are to be found in Appendix C* 

Statistical Laboratory 

Trainees met for at least two hours daily for six weeks 
in the statistical laboratory to work on assigned statistical prob- 
lems under supervision and guidance of the instructional staff* 

Their train^g included instruction by a specialist in the use of 
various calculating machines. 

Requirements for Completion of the Course v?ork of the Institute 

In addition to regular attendance at the above classes, 
trainees were expected to participate actively in class discussions 
and keep the training staff informed of their progress and any prob- 
lems* A mastery of the principles of statistics and research 
methodology equivalent to that obtained by successful completion of 
an introductory graduate level course was the instructional staff’s 
expectancy* 



C-4* Guest Speakers 



Five guest lecturers recognized as experts and leaders in their 
fields were invited to discuss research topics in specific areas* 

In order of their appearance » they included: 

1* Dr* ilalph Walter, Chaizman of 2ducdtion Department, 
Montclair State College (New Jersey), on July 14, 1966. 

2. Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell, Jr., Dean for Academic Development, 
The City University of New York, on July 19, 1966* 

3* Dr* Dorothy Knoell, Director, Urban College Study, Office 
of the Executive Dean for Two-year Colleges, State 
University of New York, on July 21, 1966* 

4* Dr* Walter E* Sindlinger, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College; and Executive Officer, Center for Community 
College Administration, on July 26, 1966* 

5* Dr* Abraham Tauber, Dean of Faculty, Bronx Community 

College of the City University of New York, on August 27, 
1966. 

A very condensed resume of their talks appears in Appendix E* 
The effectiveness and value of these speakers is discussed in the 
evaluation section of this report* 

C«5. Site Visits 

Site visits were made to the Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, New Jersey, on July 27; to the Abacus Corporation, New 
York City, a computer and data processing organization specializing 
in educational research projects, on August 4; and to offices and 
computer center of the IBM Corporation, on August 11* Also on 
August 11 the trainees visited the closeby exhibit of educational 
technology which was part of the American Management Association's 
Second International Conference and Exhibit dealing with "Bdu* 
cational Realities." 

A summary of the programs given at these site visits is to be 
found in Appendix D; an evaluation of their usefulness is to be 
found in Section IV of this report* 

C»6. Pre«* In«»Process* and Post«Testing of Trainees. 

Trainees were administered Form S«l* Achievement Test in 
Statistics * and Form U»l* Achievement Test in Methods and Instru- 
ments of Research * on the second day of the Institute* (See 
Appendix F * ) These two instruments were also administered as post- 
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tests to the trainees on August 18, the next to last day of the 
Institute. Consisting of 75 multiple-choice items each, the 
statistics test also included a series of computational problems 
and the research test included questions calling for definitions 
and illustrations of selected terms. These two tests were 
specially developed for use in the Institute because of the lack 
of standardized tests in these areas. The items selected re- 
flected the content of the Institute course offerings as ^ 
such, are considered to possess content validity. The reliabil- 
ities of the two tests (Kuder-Hichardson Formula #21 for estim- 
ating internal-consistency reliability) were found to be for the 
statistics achievement pre-test and post-test .86 (p <*01) and 
.81 (p<.01), respectively; for the research methods and instru- 
ments achievement pre-test and post-test .69 (p C.Ol) and .88 
(p c.Ol), respectively. All of these correlations are highly sig- 
nificant. 

In order to assure that the trainees possessed proficiency in 
basic computational operations on the Monroe calculating machines, 
a special test was developed by the instructor and administered on 
August 15 to the trainees. After the results were analyzed, 
trainees received further instruction where this was indicated and 
were then required to demonstrate subsequent proficiency. A sample 
of the Calculating Machine Proficiency Test - A is to be found in 
Appendix F. 

C-7. Administration of Various Bvaluation Instruments 

Throughout the program the Institute staff endeavored to main- 
tain close frank relationships with the trainees in order to obtain 
informal evaluations of how the Institute was meeting their needs 
as well as meeting the objectives of the Institute. In addition, 
more formal evaluation instruments were administered at the begin- 
ning, mid— program, and at the end of the program. These consisted 
of open-end questionnaires and/or rating scales related to the im- 
portant aspects of the program. liatings and comments were also ob- 
tained following each guest speaker's talk. 

At the beginning of the program, trainees were administered the 
Institute Participant Questionnaire. Form A in which they were asked 
to state: (1) what benefits they expected to derive from attend- 

ance, (2) problems and difficulties anticipated, (3) and (4) their 
strengths and weaknesses related to their ability to plan and con- 
duct educational research, (5) areas trainees believe should be em- 
phasized, and (6) comments and questions. A sample of this form 
and a summary listing of trainee comments are to be found in 
Appendixes F and H. 

A Mid-program Reactionnaire was administered to the trainees 
calling for ratings and comments on the following aspects of the 
program: (1) lecture content, research and statistics j (2) teaching 



techniques; <3) program pace; C-4) statistics laboratory; (5) pro* 
gram requirements; (6) seminar sessions; (7) ETS site visit and 
PERT demonstration; and (8) suggestions for modifications and other 
appropriate comments* A sample of this form and a summary listing 
of trainee ratings and comments are to be found in Appendixes F and H* 

An End*of*Progjram Quest ionnai re ♦ Form B was administered to the 
trainees on the last day of the program* Trainees were asked to 
rate the same areas they rated at mid«progxam time^ plus these 
additional items: (1) site visits to Abacus Associates, IBM, 

Educational Technology Exhibit; (2) demonstration of McBee-Keysort 
Systems; (3) instruction on use of calculating machine; and (4) 
overall effectiveness of guest speakers* The trainees were also 
asked to conxnent on important aspects of the program* inhere poss- 
ible, these questions referred to or paralleled the same areas as 
those included in the questionnaire administered at the beginning 
of the program* Thus it was possible to compare "before and after" 
perceptions and experiences of the trainees as well as their recom- 
mendations for similar institutes that might be held at some future 
date* 



A sample of this form and a summary listing of trainee ratings 
and trainee comments are to be found in Appendixes F and H* 

D* Changes in Curriculum* Objectives* Schedule* and Staff of the 
Institute* 

There were no significant changes made in any of the above* 

The Institute administrative and instructional staff made a deter- 
mined effort to adhere to the provisions of the proposal as finally 
approved for support by the USOE* One minor change in staff might 
be mentioned* Original budget estimates called for the employment 
of a part-time research and teaching assistant to do paper grading, 
tabulating and other clerical work. VIritten permission to trans- 
fer the funds allotted for this purpose to secretarial \«ork was 
received* The secretarial requirements were greater than antici- 
pated* 
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IV - SVALUATION OF THE PROGRAM 



This evaluation section of this report attempts to appraise 
significant aspects of the program* In addition to trying to 
evaluate ”what was,” an effort will also be made to recvmimend what 
aspects of the program might be changed if another program similar 
to this were directed by the present administrative and instruc** 
tional staff* 

Three sources of information were utilized in making this 
evaluation) (1) objective test results; (2) program ratings and 
comments of the trainees, as recorded on the various evaluation 
instruments administered to them during the program period; tad 
(3) the perceptions and observations of the administrative and in- 
structional staff of the Institute, 

Five significant aspects of the program are treated below: 

A - Program factors; B - Major strengths and unique features of 
the program; C - Major weaknesses or difficulties of the program; 

D - Overall evaluation of the program; and ^ - Recommendations and 
comments on the U30E*s administration of the Educational Research 
Training Program, 

A, Program Factors 

The program factors considered here include (1) objectives, 

(2) program content, (3) staff-ratio, (4) trainees, (5) organization 
of the Institute, 

1* Objectives* As stated earlier, there is a great need for 
educational research in higher education. There is a national 
shortage of trained competent researchers and for a number' of 
reasons this shortage is particularly marked in the rapidly grow- 
ing junior colleges of the country. It would appear that for some 
time to come much of the needed research, if it is to be done at 
all, will have to be accomplished by junior college staff members 
rather than by specialists* 

Based on these considerations, the present Research Training 
Institute was planned. Its three objectives were (1) to encourage, 
stimulate eind support training of excellence in educational research 
on the part of faculty and administrative staff members of junior 
colleges with a demonstrated interest in seeking solutions to edu- 
cational problems, (2) to prepare an evaluate ry report upon the 
completion of the program, and (3) to disseminate this evaluatory 
report to other junior colleges interested in improving the quality 
of research conducted in their institutions. Based on the opinions 
of the Institute trainees, correspondence received from various 
institutions, the reception accorded the Program Director’s paper 
dealing with junior college research needs delivered at a meeting of 
all New York State two-year colleges at Delhi Agricultural and 




Technical College in the Spring of 1966y personal coni:acts^ other 
feedback 9 etc.^ the preset Institute staff is convinced of the , 
worthiness of the. objectives of the program* Insight is afforded 
into the itnmediate effectiveness of the. Institute by information 
provided below* Howevery it is recognized that only a follow-up 
study of the research activities. of the trainees during the ensuing 
years will provide ’’real life” criteria^ Siich a follow-up is 
planned* In the meanwhiley plans to circulate the present report 
have been made* A proposed symposium dealing with, institute research 
programs has already been submitted for delivery y if accepted y at 
the 1967 Annual Meeting of the American Educational Research Associ- 
ation* 

2* Program content* In evaluating the program ;Content. of the 
Institutey the following areas. are considered: (a) focus » (b) 

topics, (c) laboratory exercises, and (d) field trips* 

(a) Focus* The focus of the institute was upon provid- 
ing the trainees with basic skills required to do coxr^etent edu- 
cational res^rch* ^r^hile trainees were encouraged td deal with all 
types of educational research problems (see ^pendix A, Table 23) 
there was considerable emphasis placed upon institutional reseaTCh* 
Where one draws the line between so-called "types” of research is 
difficult to say, but they all share one thing in common In that 
each is difficult to do well! 

At the time the trainees began the Institute, practically all 
indicated that the most important benefits they hoped to derive 
from the Institute were improved research skills* (See Appendix H, 
Table 27,) At the end of the program, the overwhelming majority re- 
ferred to the helpfulness of the program content and 14 cut of 18 
believed that they had achieved greater abilities to do effective 
research and/or a desire to participate actively in scientific re- 
search* (See Appendix H, Table 29* ) 

The Institute staff believes that the focus they adopted in 
the Institute was satisfactory and would do the same if a similar 
Institute were conducted again* 

(b) Topics* The selection of topics for inclusion in the 

core curriculum of the Institute was based upon a number of con- 
siderations: (1) the determination of the Principal Instructor, in 

consultation with the Program Director, of what they believed to 
constitute the basic skills and knowledges required to do edu- 
cational research; (2) the experience of the Principal Instructor 
and Program Director in the direction of research projects and 
supervision of graduate students; and (3) a review of the topics 
usually included in introductory graduate courses* The final 
selection reflected all of these* 

Trainees rated the lecture content of the research methodology 
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and statistics courses very high» both at the midtprogratn point and 
at the end of the program; on a rating scale ranging from 1 (not 
worthwhile) to 7 (worthwhile) » research was rated at 6# 3 and 6,7 
and statistics at 6,2 and 6.0 respectively. They did have cotnments^ 
however, regarding the program pace and requirements which arc dis- 
cussed later in the report, 

Tlie Program Director and the Principal Instructor both believe 
that the selection of topics was generally satisfactory. Their 
depth of treatment was not compromised during the Institute, How- 
ever, it was clear that type of trainee selected, his motivation 
and background x^ere in^ortant factors. In this connection the 
positive gains demonstrated by the trainees (see Appendix G) are 
worthy of note. 

If the program were conducted again, the present staff be- 
lieves the selection of topics treated should remain essentially 
the same. 



(c) Laboratory exercises. The exercises used in the 
Statistics Laboratory were selected by the Principal Instructor for 
their usefulness in demonstrating basic statistical principles and 
computations. I-Iis long experience in teaching statistics was 
brought to bear in this selection. The trainees rated the Statis- 
tical Laboratory* s helpfulness at 5,9 at mid-teim and 6,3 at the 
end of the program (scale 1-7), It might be inferred that this 
bears some relationship to their satisfaction with the exercises 
they x«ere expected to complete. 

The Program Director and Principal Instructor believe that 
the selection of exercises was generally quite satisfactory and 
would use much the same type if the program were offered again in 
the future, 

(d) Field trips. To possible questions regarding values 
of trainee site visits to active research centers, data processing 
centers and the like, it is believed that such visits did possess 
many values to the Institute trainees. These included personal 
contact and interaction with experts and specialists, the oppor- 
tunity to learn about the latest developments and programs (and 
problems) of major organizations firsthand and the opportunity to 
see and even handle the latest advances in educational technology 
and media, TlTie need for '^breaking the routine” had a special value 
in itself that X7as considered important in the case of a concen- 
trated summer program such as this. 

The reactions of the trainees to the site visits were ex- 
tremely variable and each trainee seemed to take something dif- 
ferent and unique from the visits. Typically, comments ranged 
from ‘'inspirational” to "waste of time” for the same visit. More 
specifically, the mean ratings (scale 1-7) for the ETS visit was 
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5«2, for the visit to the Abacus Associates, 5«6, to IBM Corpor- 
ation 4.8, to the Exhibit on Educational Technology 5.8* The mean 
of means was 5.4, a substantially positive indication of their 
perceived values* 

The Program Director and the Principal Instructor were of the 
opinion that the site visits were indeed valuable* They both 
found them interesting and productive of ideas for further research 
efforts. The visit to ETS, Abacus Associates, and the Educational 
Technology Exhibit seemed pa^icularly noteworthy* A portion of 
the IBM program was not geared as closely as it might to the needs 
of non-engineering or scientific faculty, but the other aspects of 
the program were definitely quite useful and informative. 

If another institute similar to the present were conducted 
again, visits to all of the organizations mentioned above would be 
recommended, particularly if changes were possible in some aspects 
of the IBM presentation. Consideration had been given to possible 
visits to Bell Telephone Laboratories, IBM*s Yorkstown Laboratories, 
the University of Connecticut, Psychological Corporation, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, but either because of the time of the 
year or inability to arrange a suitable program, these were not 
possible, despite the positive reaction of the persons contacted. 

In future institutes, other possible site visits should be explored. 

3. Staff-trainee ratio. The staff involved in the conduct of 
the Institute program consisted of the Program Director, the 
Principal Instructor, and one part-time instructor in the use of 
calculating machines. Time allocations originally submitted called 
for the Program Director to spend his time as follows: 20 percent 
teaching, 20 percent administration, and 60 percent in research. 

In the case of the Principal Instructor his original time alloca- 
tions were 90 percent teaching and 10 percent research* The cal- 
culating machine instructor was budgeted for 20 hours and used this 
time for instructional purposes fully. 

The 18 trainees' appraisal of the ratio of administrative- 
teaching staff to the number of trainees (Appendix H, Table 29) showed 
that 10 believed the ratio to be satisfactory or better, 3 recom- 
mended two full-time instructors, 1 recommended the occasional use 
of consultants, 1 wanted individual tutoring, 1 described the staff 
as overxforked, 2 had no comment. These recommendatJw have to be 
considered along with their other expressions of ov ? ^ approval 
of the major aspects of the program. The high level of Interest of 
the trainees, a somewhat natural desire for more individualized 
attention, and the felt-pressure of a demanding course of study are 
other possible factors in recommendations of some of the trainees 
for additional staff. 

The Program Director and the Principal Instructor both would 
recommend that with the exception of an additional part-time 
assistant in the statistical laboratory there should not be any 
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change la the ratio of staff to trainees • This proposed statis- 
tics assistant would be able to handle routine statistical problems 
and questions as they axosef while the Principal Instructor and 
Program Director could devote more time to Individual conferences 
and discussions with trainees regarding their research projects. 
Considerable time was needed during the statistical laboratory for 
"beefing up** Individual trainees In statistical principles. A 
heavy proportion of the individual meetings with trainees regarding 
the:ir research proposals was conducted after the regular Institute 
hours. Administrative paper work, paper grading, and the reading 
of Individual proposals, etc., assumed a night -work character for 
both the Program Director and Principal Instructor. No attempt 
will be made here to define a "professional work day** other than 
to allude to the **stretchability*» of original time allocation per- 
centages. 

One calculating machine was available for every two trainees. 
Though rental is fairly expensive, one machine per trainee would 
have enhanced Instructional efficiency and work on exercises 
greatly. This is recommended for any future institute. 

The number of hours (20) devoted to machine operation instruc- 
tion and the quality of instruction received seemed quite satis- 
factory. The trainees'* mean rating of 6.3 (scale 1-7) and their 
very positive comments indicate it was, indeed, a worthwhile as- 
pect of the program. 

Trainees. In the evaluation of the Institute trainees, 
the following aspects will receive consideration! (a) selection 
criteria, (b) class size, (c) commuter problems, and (d) geographi- 
cal distribution factors. 

(a) Selection criteria. The criteria for selection of 
trainees were personal qualifications, educational and experience 
background, and recommendations of persons acquainted with their 
qualifications and abilities. Since the Institute was designed for 
junior college personnel recruitment was, of course, restricted to 
such institutions. In the selection of trainees, a major consider- 
ation was evidence of their interest in finding solutions to edu- 
cational problems and of their interest in improvement of their re- 
search conpetence through a program of intensive training in re- 
search methodology. Since telephone conversations and personal 
interviews were conducted with a number of the trainees prior to 
their selection, an opportunity to guage their interest and 
motivation was afforded. Thus, vacation-away-from-horae seekers 
and those for ^diom the Institute would represent a minor aspect of 
their interests and activities were dissuaded from making appli- 
cation. Also, since USDS policy regarding dependency allowances 
did not permit payment ^^lere the spouse and children remained at 
home, this too served as a sort of restrictive selection criterion. 
Trainees had to be either single, willing to bring their families 
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to dockland County vith theoiy or able to afford to leave them 
home. This, in effect, reduced sharply the number of possible 
selectees, A number of potential trainees residing in or near 
Rockland County, including the College staff, apparently did not 
apply for this reason. Those that did, on the other hand, were no 
doubt rather highly motivated and interested in the Institute, A 
sample application form and other recruitment materials, including 
announcements, letters, etc,, are to be found in Appendix i. 

It is believed that the complement of 18 trainees finally 
selected for the Institute met the above selection criteria. In 
the case of one trainee who had submitted excellent paper quali- 
fications and recommendations, it w^s learned at the end of the 
Institute that this person had been -Volunteered” by the college 
administration. Interestingly, this same trainee rated most as- 
pects of the program negatively, though making excellent personal 
progress! The relatively late date of USOE approval for the In- 
stitute, faulty distribution of mailed information regarding the 
program to faculty and staff, restricted dependency allowances, 
etc,, no doubt reduced the size of the pool of applicants from 
which selections might have been made. However, a review of ap- 
plications received after the full number of applicants had been 
selected indicated no clear evidence of their marked superiority 
or special qualifications. 

Detailed information regarding the characteristics of the 
junior colleges represented at the Institute and general inform- 
ation dealing with the personal characteristics, education, and 
experience backgrounds of the trainees! is to be found in Appendix A, 
In summary, a total of 16 junior colleges located in 7 states In 
the eastern half of the United States with total enrollments rang- 
ing from less than 100 to nearly 4,000 students was represented. 

The median total enrollment was about 1,500 students. Fourteen 
were public, 1 independent, non-profit, undenominational, and 1 
Catholic, Twelve trainees were male and 6 female, with their 
median age falling in the 40-44 age bracket. Fourteen held teach- 
ing positions in a wide variety of disciplines, 2 were librarians, 
and 2 held administrative positions. The modal rank for teachers 
was assistant professor, with 7 holding this rank. Fifteen of the 
18 trainees held master degrees, 2 doctorates, and 1 an A.A.S, 
degree. Though two-thirds had taken graduate credits beyond their 
highest degree, about this same number were not currently taking 
graduate courses and were not candidates for advanced degrees. 

The number of years elapsing since the trainees received their 
highest degree ranged from 1 to 10 or more years with the median 
being about 4 years. Eleven had never taken a statistics course 
before, 3 one course and 4 two courses. Twelve had never taken a 
test and measurements course and 6 had had one course. Thirteen 
had some form of research methodology course or masters* and/or 
doctoral seminar prior to enrollment in the Institute, Eleven had 




1 to 10 or more years of elementary or secondary school teaching 
experience. The number of years of junior college teaching experi* 
ence ranged from I to 10 years with a median of 4 years experience. 
Seven had had 1 or more years of senior or university teaching ex- 
perience, Ten had had a year or more of business experience. Only 
3 had published anything beyond their masters* thesis or doctoral 
dissertation, 

A general description of the characteristics of junior college 
personnel was included in the Introduction of this report, A com- 
parison of the characteristics of the 18 Institute trainees with 
this general description reveals a substantial similarity; the 
trainees constituted typical junior college '’types,” 

In the trainees* appraisal of the selection criteria it was 
evident that they x^ere not completely satisfied, though only 3 be- 
lieved the criteria to be unsatisfactory. The major recomnendation 
uas that trainees should have a background in mathematics and 
statistics or that there be pre-institute preparation and study. 

The Program Director and Principal Instructor recognize that 
a strict requirement that all trainees selected possess strong 
mathematics or statistical backgrounds would tend to eliminate 
many individuals who would benefit most from such training and who 
were in a position potentially to make a genuine contribution to 
their institutions. It is believed that with earlier selection of 
trainees who have been infoitned regarding the possible "rigors” of 
statistics and who will have had the time to read in advance a 
text such as K, M, Walkers *s Mathematics Essential for Elementary 
Statistics , to look over and/or read one of the excellent pro- 
gramed texts such as C, McCcl lough and L, Van Atta*s L/tatistical • 
Concepts , as well as the course text itself, xrould take care of the 
major aspects of the problem. 

Another legitimate approach to the problem of trainee selec- 
tion and one that could be argued might prove more effective than 
the relatively ”open door” policy recommended above deserves dis- 
cussion. 

Correlations between the research achievement pre- and post- 
tests was found to be ,68 and between the statistics pre- and post- 
tests was found to be ,74, Both of these correlations are highly 
significant. The correlation between the research achievement pre- 
test and the statistics achievement pre-test was found to be ,69, 
between the post-tests to be ,76, 

These highly significant correlations serve to point up the 
fact that the trainees who came to the Institute better prepared 
also achieved at a higher level. If a large enough pool of inter- 
ested applicants were available, arrangements might be made to test 
them before final decisions are made regarding acceptance of their 
applications, Ttiis ’’restrictive selection” procedure might yield 
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a better type trainee. It is recognized* of course* that whether 
test scores are also correlated with subsequent research produc- 
tivity remains to be determined. Such a speculation seems to have 
some basis. 

In summary, if another institute similar to this were held, 
criteria for selection would remain essentially the same* with the 
additional recommendation of pre-institute preparatory work in 
mathematics and statistics and possibly of pre-testing prior to 
final selection. Earlier selection would also be desirable. 

(b) Class size. Somewhat contradictorily* it can be noted 
that while a number of the trainees recommended more individualized 
treatment, 14 of the 18 believed the class size was satisfactory or 
better and 4 believed it could be increased* some recommending up 
to as much as 25 trainees. 

The Program Director and Principal Instructor believe that the 
number of trainees was about right. With the addition of an assist- 
ant in the statistical laboratory, the number could be increased to 
as much as 21-23 trainees. The number of hours of calculating 
machine instruction would have to b«r increased proportionately. 

This would be their recommendation if a similar institute were held 
in the future. 

Commuter problems. No special problems were experi- 
enced here by "trainees Jiving at home. Because the location of 
Rockland Community College is not too handy to public transportation* 
ownership of an automobile is desirable. In the case of several 
out-of-town trainees who did not cm cars, provisions were quickly 
arranged for rides. 

(d) Geographical distribution. Seven states were repre- 
sented at the Institute: New York (9 trainees), Maryland (3), 
Pennsylvania (2), North Carolina (1), Massachusetts (1), Florida (1), 
Mississippi (1). There is a strong face validity to the concept of 
having a wide geographical distribution of trainees at an Institute. 
Some of the more obvious values are the ability to share and learn 
from people from widely differing backgrounds and institutions. 

Also* the opportunity to appreciate better the commonality of many 
of the problems that must be met in junior colleges and higher 
education is valuable. 

If another institute similar to this were held in the future 
a wide geographical distribution of trainees should again be 
strived for* if possible. The necessity of preparing and posting 
large numbers of recruitment announcements, carrying on corres- 
pondence with interested applicants and institutions is time con- 
suming and expensive. On the balance* however* this is believed to 
be highly desirable. And If the overall evaluation of the USOE re- 
garding institutes such as this Is positive* it might be interested 





in supporting institutes in other geographical areas where inter- 
est has been stimulated by information received from this institute* 

5, Organization of the Inst i tut e^ In evaluating the organi- 
zation of the Institute consideration is given to the following 
items: (a) timing* length of program* (b) daily schedule, 

(c) facilities-classroom .and housing* and (d) the budget, 

(a) Timing and length of program. The trainees did not 
seem to have many stirong opinions about either the timing or 
length of the program. Of those expressing opinions* 6 believed 
the six-week period was satisfactory and 6 thought it should be 
longer. Of the latter* 3 recommended eight weeks* and 3 as much 
as 9-12 weeks. Only 2 thought the piragram should be very much 
shorter. 

Though only 6 trainees recotranended that the program start 
several weeks earlier* the Program Director and the Principal In- 
structor believe that the program would have benefited by an 
earlier start, August 19, the closing date, was almost the end of 
suiraner and left them, at least, with very little time for a 
respite before the fall semester began. The Program Director 
would have welcomed additional time to prepare the final report 
before the fall term began. Of course, there is no way of knowing 
how many applications T^uld have been received if the program 
dates had been different, 

A period of 6 weeks to cover the course material seemed 
satisfactory and would be recommended if a similar institute 
were offered again, A longer period, of course, would mean that 
the pace might be somewhat slower and materials treated in greater 
depth. However, it would be a very long time for many trainees to 
be away from home and family, 

(b) Daily schedule. Only brief reference will be made 
to the hourly schedule of the program since this has been des- 
cribed earlier in Section II of this report. Greater emphasis 
will be placed upon the program requirements and pace, 

With respect to the number of actual hours spent in class and 
laboratory, 16 trainees were evidently quite satisfied with the 
daily schedule. One trainee recommended a longer work day and one 
each asked for more •’breaks,” less homework, and less statistics. 

The Program Director and the Principal Instructor believe the 
daily schedule was generally satisfactory. Trainees were not 
riveted to their seats during the lectures. They always felt free 
to get up and help themselves to the everpresent coffee um and 
light snacks provided by the college as well as birthday cakes and 
other special treats brought in by the trainees themselves. 



Both at mid-term and at the end of the program, the trainees 
indicated that the program requirements were on the excessive side 
and the pace too fast* On a scale of (1-7), at mid-term and at 
the end of the program the mean ratings of program requirements 
were 5*2 and 5*4 respectively; for program pace they were 5*3 and 
5*5 respectively. 

Stated very simply, the trainees worked hard and were worked 
hard by the staff* For example, a number of trainees spontaneously 
organized special night-time statistics briefing sessions where 
those who were better prepared assisted the less prepared* The 
post-test results and overall evaluation of the program speak for 
themselves* 

The Program Director and the Principal Instructor who are 
probably believers in the virtues of hard work would possibly set 
the same kind of demands upon trainees if they conducted a similar 
institute* Feelings of pressure experienced by some of the trainees 
would be greatly lessened if some pre-institute preparedness were 
possible* 



(c) Facilities* The facilities provided for the Institute 
by Rockland Community College were a great source of satisfaction 
to the staff and trainees* One very large well-lighted and equipped 
room in its new air-conditioned classroom that overlooked the 
beautiful Ramapo Mountains was set up for the use of the Institute* 
One half was furnished with work tables and calculating machines 
for use as the statistical laboratory* The other half of the room 
served as the center for lectures and seminars in research method- 
ology* Every morning a table was set up for coffee and snacks 
which were continuously available* Typewriters in the business 
department typing classroom were made available to the trainees* 
Duplicating facilities for research proposals and classroom handouts 
provided fine service* The maintenance staff treated the trainees 
as the guests they were of the College* 

The College library served the needs of the staff and trainees 
admirably, with only some highly specialized materials being un- 
available* In preparation for the Institute, the Program Director 
had ordered a wide range of research texts, periodicals, and re- 
prints* Materials dealing specifically with junior colleges which 
were not readily available and/or familiar to the trainees were 
also assembled* These were found to be most useful, both for the 
immediate purposes and future work of the trainees* 

Perhaps the only facility that was lacking was a college 
cafeteria or dining room; one was being built during the time the 
Institute was held* Trainees did however join together in groups 
in closeby restaurants; one provided a private dining room for the 
Institute's use* 
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Ihe comments oi the trainees reflect this positive description 
of the College facilities. Six characterized the facilities as 
excellent or perfect, 3 as more than adequate, very adequate or 
great, 3 as fine or good, 1 xnrote ’’location greatest asset,” 3 wrote 
special praise for the College President, College staff, the library 
and library staff. Only 1 criticized the library as being ’’dismal 
and too far from Teachers College,” and 1 noted the lack of a 
cafeteria. 

Since Rockland Community College is a community college it 
lacks residence facilities. To assist trainees in finding suitable 
housing, newspaper publicity and other efforts were directed to pro-* 
vide trainees X 7 ith several large lists of homes, apartments, and 
furnished rooms, (See Appendix I,) Final selection and financial 
details were the responsibility of the trainee, Sinbe temporary 
housing with all the implications related to creature comforts, 
non-availability of the familiar and accustomed, etcii is bound to 
be a sensitive area, the comments of the 14 non-resident trainees 
were, in general, most gratifying. Eight described their housing 
facilities as excellent, superb^ fine, or most desirable, 1 as 
”0,K,,” 2 as fair. Two characterized their ainrangements as poor and 
1 referred to the rent as high, 

(d) The budget. In general, actual expenditures re- 
flected approved budget estimates very closely. At the time this 
section of the final report was being prepared there had not been 
a final reconciliation of figures but some surpluses are probable 
in (1) trainee travel and relocation costs, (2) dependency allow- 
ances, and (3) travel related to site visits, etc, A small over- 
expenditure to pay the honorarium of one additional guest speaker 
was made. Stenographic requirements will probably exceed original 
estimates, but permission to transfer unexpended funds allotted for 
a research and teaching assistant has been secured from the USOE, 

If adjustments were made to take into consideration the above 
items, it is believed that the basic budget estimates and expendi- 
tures for this Institute provide an excellent basis for projecting 
the needs for a similar institute if one were held in the future. 
Additional provisions are / >5commended to reimburse the adminis- 
trative and teaching personnel for the considerable organizational 
and preparatory work prior to the start of the Institute, as well 
as for the time spent in the preparation of the final report. 

Some alloxfance was made for this, but it is not believed to be 
completely adequate, 

B, Major Strengths and Unique Features of the Program 

The major strengths and unique features of this Institute pro- 
gram are believed to be the following: 
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1 « that the program attempted to deal with the problem of 

shortages in trained research personnel In an area of 
higher education^ the junior college, which has been 
virtually neglected heretofore; 

2 - that an evaluation component was built into the program 

in an attempt to measure its effectiveness; 

3 - that the trainees were aware of and willing to cooperate 

frankly and openly in this evaluation effort; 

4 - that the trainees manifested a high overall level of 

interest and willingness to work hard; 

5 - that the administrative and teaching staff was well pre^ 

pared through academic training and eJcperience, dedicated and 
conmitted to its responsibilities; 

6 - that the teaching techniques were skilled, flexible and 

highly individualized.^ As an example, the modified 
”team teaching” of the Program Director and the Principal 
Instructor has been cited elsewhere. Also, the use of 
small discussion groups of trainees with ”rovlng” ins true- 
tors was another technique that was used several times to 
help trainees with their research proposals; 

7 - that the facilities and cooperation provided by Rockland 

Community College were excellent; 

8 - that the array of guest speakers was very impressive, both 

from the point of view of previous breadth of experience, 
and also effectiveness of presentation; 

9 - that the site visits were an unique opportunity for the 

trainees. The ”red carpet” treatment they received was 
most gratifying and reinforced the importance of their 
training ; 

10 • that a number of new research techniques were brought to 

their attention, e.g., PERT; 

11 •• that research was consistently presented to the trainees 

not merely as an accumulation of techniques, but also as 
an exercise in precise, straight thinking which must be 
planned and reported in a clear, organized manner; 

12 • that research was of the greatest importance to education 

was constantly reinforced, as was the possible contribution 
the trainees were in a position to make for their instl* 
tutions (and themselves). 
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C, Major Weaknesses or Difficulties 



In attempting to describe major weaknesses or difficulties, 
there is an awareness that distinction has to be made between 
problems that have to be dealt with that are inherent and in- 
evitable in organizing and administering a new venture and true 
weakness or unusual difficulties* 

From the vantage point of the Program Director, several dif- 
ficulties presented themselves* One grew out of the relatively 
late date of final USOE approval of the Institute* The fact that 
a public announcement could not be made and uncertainty about how 
far Informal recruitment efforts might go was a source of anxiety* 
Other difficulties included the initially slow response to recruit- 
ment announcements* The inability to be able to state unequivocally 
to the trainees that all conditions were ”go” made for an undesir- 
able situation* The small initial "pool” of applicants and the 
decision to accept what was available raised questions whether or 
not the "best” supply of trainees had been secured* Fortunately, 
the early applicants presented excellent credentials and this was 
not really a problem* The strict USOE interpretation of the de- 
pendency allowance regulation resulted in the loss of many other 
desirable applicants* 

In summary, the major problems and difficulties were in 
getting the Institute underway not in its conduct once things got 
rolling* It should be stressed that the USOE Research Training 
Branch was most syn^athetic to these problems* A number of valu- 
able suggestions were made on ways of dealing with the recruitment 
problems, which were followed by an immediate dramatic increase in 
the number of applicants* These included widening the recruitment 
area, direct personal and telephone contacts with interested in- 
stitutions and applicants, etc* 

D. Overall Evaluation of the Institute - Summary 

Objective test results) program ratings and comments of the 
trainees, and the perceptions and observations of the Institute 
staff all provide a basis for satisfaction with the program and 
accomplishments of the Institute* 

On the Achievement Test on Statistics* the trainees showed a 
mean gain of 32*2 points and on the Achievement Test on Methods and 
Instruments of Research, a mean gain of 30*1 points* Both gains 
were highly significant* (See Appendix G, Table 24*) 

The 18 trainees' overall evaluation of the Institute program 
revealed that 7 felt that it had been extremely valuable, 2 of very 
substantial value, 6 of substantial value, 2 valuable, and 1 fairly 
valuable* (See Appendix H, Table 29*) 
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The Institute staff derived great satisfaction in conducting 
this Institute program and believe that they have learned much 
about the research training needs of junior college personnel. 

Some of their insights have been, hopefully, communicated in this 
report. The significant gain scores obtained in the objective 
tests, the many positive comments of the trainees regarding various 
aspects of the program as well as their overall evaluation provide 
some assurance that the approach adopted had merit. The tremendous 
iii 5 >rovement in the quality of organization and thinking that was 
manifested progressively in the outline, first draft, and second 
drafts of the trainees* research proposals augers well for their 
future skills as educational researchers. However, time will 
tell. 



E. Recommendations and Comments on the US0S*s Administration of 
the Educational Research Training Program 

The Program Director of this Institute believes that the 
USDS has done a fine job in its administration of the complex 
educational research training program. The range and type of pro- 
grams it has selected for support show great sensitivity to the 
educational research needs of the country. The inclusion of the 
present program was a great source of personal pride and satis- 
faction. The various instructional guidelines, forms, regulations, 
etc., have been remarkably free of ambiguity; this is no small 
achievement. Telephone contacts with the Research Training Branch 
and other administrative units have been business-like, but friendly 
and helpful. Answers to written inquiries have been generally 
prompt and to the point. 

It is believed that program directors of newly organized in- 
stitutes would be helped if well before the start of their pro- 
gram they received a complete packet of necessary materials, in- 
cluding the requirements for a final report. Ilore details about 
the amount of flexibility possible between the various sub- 
categories of the budget would also be useful. An earlier final 
approval notification would be tremendously helpful for recruit- 
ment. 



Possibly provisions for at least one trip to the USOE*s 
offices to thrash out details might be a good investment. The 
USOE representative could, on the basis of his broader experience, 
point out many areas that require clarification or emphasis. The 
personal interaction is always valuable. 
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V «» PROGRAM REPORTS 



This final portion of the report is divided into five sections 
which deal witht A • publicity, B • application summary, C • trainee 
summairy, D - Program Director’s attendance, and E • financial sum- 
mary. 

A, Publicity. 



Publicity related to the Institute consisted of mailed announce- 
ments, newspaper releases, and printed references to the program 
that appeared in a number of professional media. Copies of these 
materials are to be found in Appendix K. Other publicity included 
telephone calls to various junior colleges. 

Starting with the last week of April 1966, a ’*wave” of packets 
containing letters from the President of 'lockland Community College 
to the presidents of junior colleges located in New York State (and 
gradually to states over the eastern seaboard) were mailed. These 
also contained descriptions of the program, several application 
blanks, and directions to Rockland Community College. Over a period 
of about 4 weeks over 250 of these packets were mailed. 

Response was rather disappointing and on the advice of the 
USOE that direct contacts were more effective, approximately 90 
telephone calls x^ere made to the offices of presidents of junior 
colleges located in the Rhode Island, New York, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts area. Over one-third of the presi- 
dents and presidential secretaries contacted did not recall seeing 
the information previously mailed out, 24 volunteered that their 
faculty was already committed, and 7 said there was no interest in 
the Institute. Promises to explore the matter with their staffs 
were forthcoming. Additional materials were mailed to these in- 
stitutions and a gratifying pick-up in applications was soon ex- 
perienced. 

Other publicity included: (1) a description of the program 

and a request for housing for trainees in the Rockland County 
Journal News on June 20, 1966; (2) a news item mentioning the pro- 
gram released from the USOE in the New York Times on June 6, 1966; 
references to the program in the American Psychologists. August 
1966, Educational Psychologist Newsletter . June 1965, and the ASRA 
Newsletter . June 1966. 

The Program Director described the program to a large group 
meeting dealing x^ith research at the annual meeting of New York 
State two-year colleges at Delhi, New York on June 19, 1966. 





B. Application s\mimary> 



Approximately 25 Inquiries about the program were received 
from Rockland Community College faculty. About 30 telephone n- 
qulrles were received, mostly from New York and adjoin^ states. 
About 25 written inquiries were received from institutions and 
individuals, the former being mostly college deans. 7 7 

•f - r •. a rtf 

Bud<»et allotments for trainees made provision for ^ total ot 
18 trainees. In the process of filling this - 

plicants were offered admission with 4 subsequently withdrawing for 

a variety of reasons. 



C, Trainee Summary. 

Eighteen trainees were initially accepted and this same num- 
ber completed the program. They were all, of course, junior col- 
lege faculty or administrators. 

D, Program Director's Attendance^;. 

There x^ere 30 instructional days in the Institute's program. 
The Program Director was present and participated actively in the 
program activities full-time and «6ver-time” during the entire pro- 
gram with the exception of part of one day! 

E, Financial Summary. 





Budgeted 


Expended or 
Committed 


Trainee Support 


1. Stipends 


$ 8,100.00 


$ 8,100.00 


2. Dependency allowances 


3,240.00 


2,250.00 


3. Travel 


1,000.00 


956.48 


Direct Costs 


1. Personnel 


4,521.00 


4,201.00* 


2. Supplies 


300.00 


300.00* 


3. Equipment 


450.00 


450.00 


4. Travel 


698.00 


450.00* 


5. Other 


mm 


mm 


Indirect costs 


1,465.00 


1.465.00 


TOTAL 


^ 11 





*Estimated 
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APPENDIX A 



Background Information Regarding Institute Trainees 

It Characteristics of junior colleges they represent 

2. General information. 

3. Education and experience. 

4. ilesearch proposal topics selected for development 




Table 1 



NameSf ?ositlons» and Institutions of 
Participants Attending Ilesearch Training Institute 
for Junior College Personnel 



U Jack Donald Ballard 

Director of ’Evening Division and SKtension Program 
Davidson County Conmunity College 

2« Everett 6* Beckman 

Chairman^ Division of Liberal Arts 
York Junior College 

3* Joseph H* Famellette 

Assistant Professor, Physical Education 
Eockland Cotomunity College 

4* Lewis Henry Hughes 

Associate Professor, Accounting 
Borough of Manhattan Community College 

5 m John Orr Hunter 

Associate Professor, Social Science 
Niagara County Community College 

6* Thomas William Kirkconnell 
Professor of Modem Languages 
Allegany Community College 

7* George Robert Kissell 

Assistant Professor of History 
Willi^sport Area Conmunity College 

8. Karl Kolbe 

Assistant Professor, Social Sciences 
Erie County Technical Institute 

9« Aino Lukas 

Assistant Professor, Physical Education 
Rockland Community College 

10. Richard L# Mesle 

Instructor, Sociology 
Northern Essex Community College 

(Table continued on next page) 



Table 1 (continued) 



11* JoAnn Frances Horici 

Assistant Professor, Nurse Education 
Rockland County Community College 

12 • Grace Loretta Murray 

Associate Professor of Biological Sciences 
Monroe Community College 

13. L. E, McHurtry-Reed c: 

Librarian 

Harris Junior College 

14* Ralph Congdon Sparks 

Assistant Professor, Mechanical Teclinology 
Westchester Community College 

15* Joseph J» Stangl 

Assistant Professor, Social Sciences 
Agricultural and Technical College 

16. Maurice Lewis Sutton 
Professor of English 
Polk Junior College 

17 • Ida Swearingen 

Instructor, History 

St, Mary’s College of Maryland 

18, Sister Mary Leona Williams 
Assistant Librarian 
Mount Providence Junior College 
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Table 2 



Junior Colleges Represented at the Institute 

(N « 16) 



Name 


State 


Control or 
Affiliation 


No, of 
Trainees 


Total 

Enrollment' 


Borough of Manhattan 
Comnunity College 


New York 


Public 


1 


1695 


Niagara County Coin- 
munity College 


New York 


Public 


1 


2236 


Erie County Technical 
Institute 


New York 


Public 


1 


2210 


Rockland Community 
College 


New York 


Public 


3 


2453 


Monroe Comnunity 
College 


New York 


Public 


1 


3512 


i<Jestchester Com- 
munity College 


Ner^r York 


Public 


1 


3914 


Agricultural and Tech< 
nical College at 
Morrisville 


New fork 


Public 


1 


1442 


Davidson County Com- 
munity College 


North 

Carolina 


Public 


I 


683 


York Junior College 


Penna« 


Independent (non- 1 
profit, unde- 
nominational ) 


1887 


Nilliamsport Area 
Community College 


Penna, 


Public 


1 


1894 


Allegany Community 
College 


Md. 


Public 


1 


621 


St, Mary*s College 
of Maryland 


Md, 


Public 


1 


448 


Mt, Providence 
Junior College 


Md. 


Cath, 


1 


64 




(Table continued on next page) 
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Table 2 (continued) 



Name 


State 


Control or 
Affiliation 


No. of 
Trainees 


Total 

Enrollment 


Northern Essex 


Coranunity College 


Mass. 


Public 


JL 




T. J. Harris 


Junior College 


Miss. 


Public 


1 


259 


Polk Junior College 


Florida 


Public 


1 


1067 



^Enrollment as of October 1965. Source: Junior College 
Directory (1966), /jnerican Association of Junior Colleges, 
('Washington, D.C. 



Table 3 

Total Enrollments of Junior Colleges 



Represented at the Institute 


Total Enrollment 


Institutions 


Under 100 


1 


100 « 499 


2 


500 - 999 


3 


1,000 - 1,499 


2 


1,500 - 1,999 


3 


2,000 - 2,499 


3 


2,500 - 2,999 


0 


3,000 - 3,499 


1 


3,500 - 3,999 


1 


Median Total Enrollment • 


1,500 students 
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Table 4 



Control or Affiliation of Junior Colleges 
Represented at the Institute 



Public 


14 


Independent, Non-profit 




Und enominat i onal 


1 


Catholic 


1 


Total 


16 



Table 5 

Distribution of Trainees by Sex 


Hale 




12 


Female 




6 


Table 


5 




Distribution of Trainees by Age 


(to nearest whole year) 


Years 




Trainees 


25 » 29 




1 


30 - 34 




3 


35 - 39 




3 


40 - 44 




5 


45 - 49 




4 


50 - 54 




1 


55 - 59 




0 


60 and over 




1 
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Table 7 



State of Residence of Trainees 



State 


Number 


Florida 


1 


Maryland 


3 


Massachusetts 


1 


Mississippi 


1 


New York 


• 9 


North Carolina 


1 


Pennsylvania 


2 


Total of 7 State 
;lepresented 


s 


Table 8 


Title of Trainees* 
N « 18 


Positions 



Title Number 



Instructor ^ 

Assistant Professor 7 

Associate Professor 3 

Professor ^ 

Director of Evening Division 
and Extension Program 1 

Chairman, Division of Liberal Arts 1 

Librarian 2 
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Table 9 



Subject Areas or Administrative 
Responsibilities of Trainees 



Area 


Number 


Physical Education 


2 


Accounting 


1 


Social Sciences 


4 


Language 


1 


History 


2 


Nurse Education 


1 


Microbiology 


1 


Librarian 


2 


Mech. Technology 


1 


English 


1 


Director of Evening Division 
and Extension 


1 


Chairman, Liberal Arts 


1 



Table 10 




Highest Earned Degree of Trainees 


Degree 


Number 


A«A*S <1 


1 



Master* s 



15 



Table 11 



Trainees Taking Graduate Courses 



Number 


Yes 


4 


No 


14 



Table 12 

Trainees Are Candidates 
for Advanced Degrees 



Yes 


6 


No 


12 



Table 13 

Total Graduate Credits lleceived 
by Trainees Beyond Highest 
Earned Degree 



No. of Credits 


Trainees 


0 


6 


0-9 


2 


10 - 19 


2 


20 - 29 


5 


30 - 39 


0 


40 - 49 


2 


50 - 59 


0 



Table 14 



Number of Years Elapsed Since 
Receiving Highest Earned Degree 



Elapsed Years 


Trainees 


0 


1 


1 


2 


2 


3 


3 


2 


4 


1 


5 


1 


6 


1 


7 


0 


8 


2 


9 


1 


10 


2 


10 or more 


2 



Table l5 



Trainees I^io Had Taken Statistics 
Courses Prior to Enrollment 
in Institute 


No, of Courses 


Trainees 


0 


11 


1 


3 


2 


4 


3 


0 


4 


0 
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Table 16 



Trainees Who Had Test and 
Measurement Courses Prior 
to Enrollment in Institute 



No. of Courses Trainees 

0 12 

1 6 



Table 17 

Trainees i^o Had Research Methodology Courses, 
Including Masters* and Doctoral Seminars 
prior to Enrollment in Institute 



No, of Courses Trainees 

0 5 

1 5 

2 4 

3 3 

4 0 



5 or more 



1 
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Table 18 



Years of Elementary or Secondary 
School Teaching of Trainees 



Years 


Trainees 


0 


7 


1 


3 


2 


2 


3 


0 


4 


2 


5 


0 


6 


0 


7 


0 


8 


1 


9 


0 


10 or more 


3 





Table 19 


Years of 


Junior College Teaching 


(including librei*/ work) 


Years 


Trainees 


0 


0 


1 


3 


2 


2 


3 


2 


4 


4 


5 


3 


6 


1 


7 


0 


8 


1 


9 


0 


10 


2 




Table 20 



Years of Senior College 
and University Teaching 



Years Trainees 



0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



11 

2 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 



Table 21 

Years of Business or 
Industrial Experience 



Years 



Trainees 



0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

O 

o 

9 

10 or more 



0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 



Table 22 

Publications Other Than 
Masters* Thesis or 
Doctoral Dissertation 

No* of Publications Trainees 






Table 23 



Topics Selected by Trainees for Development as lesearch Proposal s 

1, Library services of public junior colleges in Mississippi • 

2, Effectiveness of extension classes at Davidson county Com* 

munity College as evaluated by attending studs^its* 

3, Relationship of flexibility and strength of selected joints 

to posture of college women* 

4, Comparative study of health knowledge: nurse education stu- 

dents and general education students* 

5, Criteria for admission of liberal arts transfer students to 

coiranunity colleges in Massachusetts* 

6* Comparative study of collectivization of farm land in 
Czechoslovakiay Poland, and Russia* 

7* Student and faculty perceptions of the counseling service at 
St* Mary»s College of Maryland* 

8* A study of electronic audio-visual learner-participation 
techniques for televised language courses* 

9* A rating scale for clinical performance of nursing students* 
10* The effects of numerical controlled machines on industrial 
and technical education* 

11* A comparative analysis of the attitudes of faculty and ad- 
ministrators of the community colleges in New York State* 
12* Freshman English: a junior college approach* 

13* Use of the overhead projector as a means of improving the 

teaching of a freshman survey course in World Civilization 
in Williamsport Area Community College* 

14* A survey of microbiology curricula in New York State junior 
colleges* 

15* A study of selected characteristics of freshmen and sopho- 
more commuting students at York Junior College* 

16* A study of academic rank systems for junior colleges, 

17* Follow-up study of the Borough of Manhattan Community college 
graduates who had not pursued a college preparatory course 
in secondary school* 

18* A study of student value changes among the students of the 
first class at the State University of New York Urban 
College at Buffalo* 
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i-\PPSNDIK B 



Institute Calendar 




Rockland Community College of the 
State University or New York 

Research Training Institute for Junior College Personnel 



Dr* Irvin Hochnan 
Program Director 



Dr# Gerhard Lang 
Principal Instructor 
and Consultant 



Calendar for July 



Day 


First; Period 


Second Period 


’ Third Period 


(approx* 

9-10:20 


(approx# 10:30- 
12 noon) 


(approx* 1-3 PM) 


11 


Welcome and Orientation Introduction by Trainees 


12 


Reactionnaire- 
Form A 


Pretest (Research) 


Pretest (Statistics) 


13 


Res* X*AyS 


Machine Instruction 


Machine Instruction 


14 


Stat* I*A 9 B 9 ^ 


Speaker; Dr* Walter 


Stat* Lab X*A— C 


15 


Seminar 


Machine Instruction 


Seminar 


18 


Res* II#A-C 


Stat# 1X*A,B,C 


Stat* Lab II*A-C 


19 


Res* IIX*A-D 


Speaker: Dr* Fretwell 


Stat# Lab IX*A-C 


20 


P 2 R 


T (film and demonstration) Stat* XIX*A 


21 


Seminar 


Speaker: Dr* Knoell 


Stat# Lab III*A 


22 


Seminar* 


Stat# IXX#B#C 


.Stat* Lab XIX*B 9 C 


25 


Res* V.A 


Stat* Test ^1 


Review of Stat. Test 


26 


Res# V*DyC 


Speaker: Dr# Sindliuger 


Stat* IV.A-C 


27 


T r 


ip t 0 E T 


S (Princeton) 


28 


Res# VX*A,B 


Stat* Lab (IV,A-C) 


Stat* Test #2 & 
Review 


29 


Seminar 


Stat* VeAyB 


Stat* Lab V*A*B 



vockland Community College of the 
State University of New York 

Research Training Institute for Junior College Personnel 

Dr» Xrvin Hochman Gerhard Lang 

Program Director Principal Instructor 

and Consultant 





First Period 


(approx* 
9-10:20 P2-i) 


1 


Res. VI.C,D 


2 


Res. VII. A-C 


3 


Res. VII.D 


4 


Seminar 


5 


Seminar 


8 


Res. VII.E 


9 


Res. VII.F-H 


10 


Res. VIII. A,B 


11 


T r i 


12 


Seminar 


15 


Res. IX. A-C 


16 


Res. X.A-C 


17 


Seminar 


18 


React lonnai re 
Form B 



Calendar for August 

Second Period 
(approx* 10:30- 
12 noon) 

Test n 

Stat. 7I.C 

Test 

Stat. VII. A 
Stat. VII. B 
Stat. VII.C & Lab. 
Stat. VII. D 
Stat. Lab VIX.D 
to IBM 
Test #7 
Stat. VIII 
Stat. Cv 

Speaker: Dr. Tauber 

Post -test 
(Research) 



Third Period 
(approx. 1-3 PM) 

Stat. VI.A^B 
Stat. Lab VI. A— C 
Review of Test ^r4 
Trip to Abacus Assoc. 
Stat. Lab VII. A, B 
Test #5 and leview 
Test ,A6 / Stat. VII.D 

a n d A M A 
Review of Test .r7 
Lab Stat. VIII 
Lab Stat. XX 
Seminar 



19 



Review of Activities and Farewells 



Post-test 

(Statistics) 



APPENDIXC 



Institute Course Syllabi 



1. Methods and Instruments of Research 

2. Statistics for Educational Research 

3. Format of the Proposal for a Research 
Project 

4. A Checlclist for Evaluating a Research 
Report 

5. Evaluation Form of a Proposal of a 
Research Study 
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Rockland Community College 
of the State University of New York 



Research Training Institute for Junior College Personnel 

Dr* Irvin Hocbman Dr. Gerhard Lang 

Program Director Principal Instructor 

and Consultant 



Idethods and Instruments of Research 

Text: //alter .1, Borg Educational Research - An Introduction. 

New York: David McKay, 196^. 

David Krathwohl Hox7 to Prepare a Research Proposal. 
Syracuse: Syracuse University Bookstore, 1966. 

vJilliam G» Campbell Form and Style in Thesis Writing. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1954. 



Topic Assignments 

(ii/eek of 7/11-7/15) 

I. Orientation I 

A. Science of Sducational Research Ch. 1,2 

B. The research process 

(Week of 7/18-7/22) 

II. Selection and Formulation of a 
Research Problem 

A. Sources of suggestions for research Cooperative Research Pro- 

B. Research and value judgments ject Proposals #1750 and 

C. Formulation of a problem #S-028; Krathwohl *s pamphlet 

III. Utilization of Previous Research 



A. Educational literature and biblio- Ch. 3,15 and specific 

graphic sources studies to be assigned 

B. Library research techniques 

C. Criteria for analyzing a research 
report 

0. Integration of previous research 

IV. PERT (Program Evaluation and Review 
Technique) 





Methods and Instruments of Research (cont^d) 



(i^eek of 7/25-7/29) 
V* Measurement in Research 



A. General considerations Ch, 4 

B, Types of validity and reliability STS: Tests and Measure- 

C* Response sets meat Kit (all pamphlets) 

Test Service Bull, #50 
Test Service Notebook 
#13, #27 



VI* Types of Research 



A, Historical 
Bo Descriptive 



Cho 9 and 12; Final report 
on Cooperative Research 
Project No. S-334 



(Neek of 8/1-8/5) 

VI • Types of Research (continued) 

C. Experimental ch, 8,13,14; Final reports 

Do Action on Cooperative Research 

Projects #1750 and #S-028 



VII • Methods of Research 



A. Observation ch. 10,11 

B. Rating scale 
Co Interview 

Do Questionnaire 

(Week of 8/8-8/12) 

VII* Methods of Research (continued) 

Eo Test (projective and non-project I ve) Ch. 5 
F. Sociometric measures 
Go Case study 
Ho Experimental measures 



VIII* Pata-processing and Organizing 

A* Processing the data 
B* Organizing the data 



Ch. 6,7,16,17 

Selected research articles 
and project reports 






Methods and Instruments o£ Research (cont*d) 



O^eek of 8/15-8/19) 



IX* Data-reporting 



A* Interpreting the data 
B* vJriting the research report 
C* Publication of papers 



Ch* 17 and selected 
research articles and 
project reports 



X* Educational Research - Present and Future 



A* Research careers in education 



B* Sources of support for edu- 
cational research 



C* Frontiers of educational re- 
search 



Ch* 18; various state and 
federal publications; 
programs of AERAt APA and 
other organizations 



(Weekly seminars and individual conferences will be held to discuss 
your projects* 

The following speakers will lecture on research methods and oper- 
ations as they relate to the Junior College: 

Dr* lalph VJalter, Chairman of Education Department, Montclair 
State College, Montclair, New Jersey 

Dr* Elbert K* Fret^fell, Jr*, Dean for Academic Development, 

The City University of New York 

Dr* Dorothy Knoell, Director, Urban College Study, 

State University of New York 

Dr* Walter E, Sindlinger, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; and Executive Officer, 
Center for Community College Administration 

Dr* Abraham Tauber, Dean of Faculty, Bronx Community Co^U^g,e 
of the City University of New York 



Field trips will be made to: 

Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 
IBM, New York City 





Rockland Conimunity College 
of the State University of New York 



Research ‘draining Institute for Junior College Personnel 

Dr# Irvin Hochman Dr# Gerhard Lang 

Program Director Principal Instructor 

and Consultant 



Statistics for Sducational Research 

Text: George A. Ferguson Statistical Analysis in Psycho logy and 

Education# (2nd ed#) New York: McGraw-Hill> 1966# 



Topic 



Assignments 



(Week of 7/11-7/15) 

I. Orientation 



A# Scope of statistics Ch# 1 Ex# 1»2»6 

B. Symbols and terminology 
C# Nature of measurement 
D# Use of calculating machines 



(Week of 7/18-7/22) 
II# Organization and Presentation of 
Statistical Data 



A, Frequency distribution Ch. 2 3x# 1-7 and other 

B. Tabular presentations data 

C# Graphical presentation of data 

Cumulative frequency polygon 
Cumulative percentage polygon 



III. Measures of Central Tendency 

A. Arithmetic mean Ch. 3 Ex# 2»4»6,8 (for 

B# Median data in Ex. 2 only) 

C« Mode 



(Week of 7/25-7/29) 
IV. Measures of Variability 



Ch. 4 (delete sections 4#3y 
4.10, 4.12, 4.14, 4.15) 

Ex. 4 (mean, std# dev. 
only) ; 8,10 



A. Range 

B. Standard deviation 

C# Semi-interquartile range 





Statistics for Mucational Research (cont*d) 



V« Measures of Relative Position 



A. Percentiles (points and ranks) 



5. Standard scores 



Ch, 16 (sections 16.3 and 
16,5 only) Ex, (special 
data) 

Ch, 4 (section 4,12) 

Test Service ’^ull, #48 
Sx, 9 and 12 



(Week of 8/1-8/5) 
VI, Probability, Binomial Distribution, 
Normal Curve 



A, Probability 

B, Binomial distribution 

C, Normal curve 



Ch, 5 Ex, 1-5,13 
Ch, 5 Ex, 17,18 
Ch, 6 Ex, 3-10; also 
other data 



VII, Measures of Relationship 

A, Product-moment correlation 



Ch, 7 (delete sections 7,3 
and 7,6) Ex, 6 and other 
data 



(Week of 8/8-8/12) 

VII, Measures of Relationship (continued) 



B, Pvegression and prediction 

C, Rank-difference correlation 

D, Chi square 



Ch, 8 Ex, 2,4 
Ch, 14 (sections 14,1- 
14,4 only Ex, 1,2 
Ch, 13 (delete section 
13,7) Ex, 1,4,5, 6 



(Week of 8/15-8/19) 

VIII, Tests of Significance; Means Ch, 11 Ex, 1-4 



IK, Analysis of Variance 



Ch, 18 Ex, 2,3 



Quizzes will be given periodically 
of your progress. 

Quiz No, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 



to help you determine the rate 

Units covered 
I - III,D 
I - IV,C 
I - V,A 
IV - VI. C 
VII,A 
VII,C 
I - VII,D 



The pre-test and post-test cover Units I 
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A# Are any suggestions offered ..Tegai^dixig for further rs£ear-!^i>.f 

Be Arc these suggest Iona ^rth\shiils? 

€« . What other suggestions should h.mrn been offered? 

Xttu CooiBuoicatlon 



Ac tu the report mil organiredf 
Ba Is the report wlttenf 
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_ tox' ioic£gg iTtal?s o«iis*s 



:it k^foii^aatlva Plough 
^wejuao^^ lapptopiiat^i to tv.uuy pt*op<}s$^ 



Bfi, ’r/'blssn 

stftt<2inont of o?obls5s is misfiing 

stMtemeji^ of t-'^oblesr* is incon-iiiets 

pvoblSTT. Is trivial^ irisignificsnt^ 
sv'?t ^^oTth^iile doisig 



too oc^plexp needs to b© delitaited 

•;ur'W*i* ^ ^ 

.^^^^ratioD^^Ie f<>r study Is ?aissljig 

.^^^raticzmie for sttsdy is inada-quately 
presented 

^j;r<?blmn is incoherently presented 



3ssufnp:;.-3^.',^f implicit !n study hAv< 
not beeu n^cognlzed 

^ ^es sump ti Give implicit in =5i:udy aa» 
not justif \ifc.^,e 

J..imitatien3 h^ye not bee.'i stated 
rationale for stKjtdy is irieievant 



** TCBitr>.« 



theoretical framework for study t 
missing 



statsfnent of problem is 3cct5?tabe; 



C>i ’BvitXXiSB 



«gwi m acm>vgMt».g. » n - 



t'-.jrpcss stated is irrelevant to 



«tudy 



^statarient of purpose is missing 
^©tat>i purpose rnore clearly 



^^.p^-fpos«2 is too smbltlouo; for ::hn 
kind of research you are -sblt tc dcs 



^stsce purpose more concisely 
^jnjrpose of study is \mll sfcafsd 



ip j, lie la ted Research 



past research is miaalrsg 

injtiif 6 icisnt coverage or the I. iteTsfcusr'Gj important, studies had not bstn died 

.^re'^earoh sUtdiss t?hlch are cited aesrn to be irrelevant to study 

inforn?2tion is presented regarding studies citad» pum'set 

dasigni conclustonot liiiii tat ions? 

listed, mt crUloeUy evaluated, strsngfhs 

and t3?e.j«rt;jii«sgSi76 x^at point^jtd ovjt 
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relationship betHfeen related research and proposal Is inadequately shown * 
references are too dated; recent* relevant studies are Insufficiently 

m 

represented 

certain statements and/or studies are not documented 

t Mi» ^ ^ f* #» 4 f? I* f* ^ f* 

V/X. ^fi£O\0 £. csu i>itAt7 WAieriUf ^ 1 ^ 

studies shoxild be incorporated l£ the study should serve as a seminar paper 
or a master® s thesis 



S« Operational Definitions 

?ri i<'iw rr «c: n wi K » T .r» 

^Jl«iey fesiTRa aiid/or concepts are not definedi, e«g«t 

Jccy terjsa and/or concepts are inadequately defined, e«g., 
operational definitions a. . acceptable 



F<» Hlvpothesi s(es) or Question(s) 

h ypotheaia (question) Is missing 

. ,___hypo thesis (question) is not test- 
able (cannot be answered) 

hypothesis (question) is p(^>rly stated 



G« . ' Samp le 

fcMpriBbgtia I 



sisthod is Inadequaie 

s ample Is toe email 

p roposed sample ought to be sup* 
plemented, e»g«. 



^hypothesis (question) is acceptable 

hypothesis (question) is super- 
*flclal 

hypothesis (question) not related 
to the theoretical framework t^t 
is developed in the statement of . 
the problem 



^^sample is acceptable 

jdescription of sample Is incomplete 

^source of sampling (l*e«t nature of 
‘population) not reported 



K« Instruments 

instruments insufficiently described 



rationale for use of Instrximent'? not 
given 

rationale for using proposed In- 
atruments is unacceptable 



questionnaire items are inappropri* 
ate 



j^uestionnaire is poorly constructed 
.sample cover letter is missing 
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KK Mjrx r to f ms y gaaPazix^^^ 

W(Si? i®fe^c^cf iiB pff«JV£sic 8 a is made ^or pre- 

fcss^ing aswiy developed devices 

^^^eviidss^se g^gsgdSag 

®f feasts p?o^s«d is , i2>.s&!g!tf8isnfeQi:ip is acceptable 

taissing 
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choice ©f S'e'isijminsats ©g* 
ni<5fi@3 CGiTiaides '«8i*igo«s 



Heseasrch 

e KU3Mi.x^to=graMgsacsjarg»agxtrxs^A^^ 



is tTsissisig 



4snw^kabl«B becaMasos** 

mjaaaHt 

in(^tHcleiit beca«ss«3eo 

«9«K«e» 

isisdscaats beca'-sssc .>a » 



soiisTces of e^brs sicfe cssvfeselled 

«BZUX£> 



several research steps are missing 

C.'CS'XXO 

indicate all research steps in the 
order in which they are to be 
carried out 

pilot study Is called for 
^^desiga ie acceptable 



^inalysis of Data 

« 3 r »-a»Twr/f»^-rvs»Tli>^« 1 r fcrg , t7yy ., >N^ |i r> rr^ ^ 

lijathods proposed for testing sseh hypothesis (or to answer each 
question) ia ssississg 

. ^ . statistieai isctthods? proposed are inappropriate 

tgtsstiRcnt proposed is stated lac^sipleteiy 
^^eselterioa of sigssificance i« act statved 
^^astsiysi® of data Is acceptable 




there are too many errors in gransnar^ rhetorics syntSK^^ etc® 

,^^thege are too many typing errors; proof-read yoisr paper prior to submission 

^jggaatugg writing stylo „„ tfrltina is too opinlenated and biaoed 

.^writing quality is acceptable 
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propoaei la badly pr«ss»ted| it dc«s act adhere to rccortmencatlona ^^Ith 
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t >ropoaal well oifgaaized 



Actionjfe^ 

needs to be revised as indicated on your draft and discussed In 
aesdnar and/or individual eonferenctt 

^^sopotal I# acceptable! go ahead and conduct ymt study after obtalnlns 
appropriate approrvala 
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APPENDIX D 



Summary of Programs at Site Visits 



1. 7isit to Educational Testing Service 

2* Visit to Abacus Associates 

3. Visit to IBM 

4. Visit to Exhibit of Educational Technology 

at American Management Association's 
Conference Dealing with **Educatlonal 
Realities” 



Summary of Programs at Site Visits 



I • Visit to gducational Testing Serylce 

Trainees travelled to the Educational Testing Service on 
July 27t 1966» the program getting way In the tnld-momlng* 

Following co£fee and Introductions* Miss Frances Ottobre* Fro* 
fesslonal Associate* Evaluation and Advisory Service* presented a 
film which described the work of ETS* 

Mr. ilobert Linn* Associate Research Psychologists* Development 
Research* presented an example of Institutional research involving 
an ln*process study of the performance of an entire entering class 
of Bronx Community College. A number of new predictive test bat* 
terles were presented* followed by active discussion on the part 
of the trainees. 

Mr. Eldon Park* Associate Program Director* Research Program 
for Higher Education* described and discussed the Institutional Re* 
search Program for Higher Education* IRPHE program of ETS* Including 
some of their new Instruments* the College Student Questionnaire 
(CSQ) and the College University Environment Scales (CUES)* There 
was a marked Interest in these and trainees were graciously supplied 
with additional materials and manuals related to their administration. 

Following lunch there was a tour of ETS* conducted by Mrs. 
Kathleen Helmer* Professional Assistant* where the data processing 
operations were explained in considerable detail. 

Mr. Dean Seibel* Director cf Field Studies* then described 
some of the typical field studies conducted by ETS* dealing par* 
tlcularly with a national study of the characteristics of junior and 
4*year college entrants and a national study of testing practices in 
junior colleges. This lead Into a general discussion of needs In 
junior colleges in ^ich the trainees questioned Mr. Seibel* Mr. 

Linn* and Mr. Park. Dr. John Helmlck* Vice President of ETS* par* 
tlclpated in the discussion. The Interest In junior colleges is 
great at ETS and the impression gained was that many new programs 
and developments can be anticipated. 



2 * Visit to Abacus Associates 

Trainees spent the afternoon of August 4* 1966* at the offices 
and data processing center of Abacus Associates. Mend I Hoffman* the 
President* spoke to the group about data processing and computers* 
covering rapidly but most Informatively the following areas t 




(1) history of data processing; (2) types of machines; (3) manu» 
fscturers; (4) costs and rentals; (5) sub«types of machines; (6) 
the ''generations" of machines; (7) the effective usage of computers 
and other data processing machines, including quantification of 
data, coding procedures, and economies; (8) procedures and program- 
ming, with examples from the social sciences; (9) types of statis- 
tical routines that can be handled by the con^uter, including time 
and cost factors* 

Mr* Hoffman dealt frankly with the limitations of data pro- 
cessing* Types of problems encountered in the processing of data 
and communications problems between the researcher, statistician, 
and the computer programer were discussed* 

Operations of a large number of data processing machines fol- 
lowed, with Mr* Hoffman demonstrating a number of sample programs 
which were then processed by the machines* The speed of operation, 
the wide range of capabilities, and the "talking-back" of the 
machines were a source of amazement to the trainees, most of whom 
had had little experience with data processing and computers* 



3 - Visit to IBM 

Trainees visited the New York City offices and Computer Center 
of the IBM Corporation on the morning of August 11, 1966* A 
representative of IBM presented a strip-film dealing with the use 
of computers for the solution of scientific and engineering prob- 
lems* He accompanied the film with a prepared script, stopping to 
answer trainee questions* The basic materials of the film were 
excellent, but the mathematical and engineering applications were 
not too related to most of the trainees* interests* However, the 
representative was most helpful in bridging this gap, since he pro- 
vided detailed information about computer costs, installations, and 
sharing arrangements* The availability of help from the IBM*s Edu- 
cational Department was also explained* 

A second film presentation and discussion dealing with the Col- 
lege and University Procedure (UCIS) followed* This application of 
a modular central data bank which was capable of supplying "instant" 
and "private" information on a wide variety of stored records deal- 
ing with students, alumni college programs, and curricula was of 
considerable interest to the trainees* Other information was pro- 
vided regarding the application of computers to the solution of 
various statistical problems, mathematical sub-routines, project 
scheduling, critical path and performance analysis, etc* 

Demonstrations of various types of computers, including com- 
puter assisted instruction then followed* 






4 - Vis it to Exhibit of Educational Technology at American Manage* 
iRsnt Association's Conference Dealing with ««S ducatioual 
Realities” 

On the same day that the group visited the IBM Corporation on 
August 111 1966, they also visited a comprehensive exhibit of edu- 
cational soft and hardware presented under the auspices of the 
American Management Association's Second International Conference 
and Exhibit on Educational Technology. 

Major manufacturers displayed a wide variety of the latest 
training machines and materials, including films, instructional 
TV, computer-assisted instruction, programed instruction, audio- 
visual material, etc. Trainees interested in innovations and re- 
search studies involving non-traditlonal approaches had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss their Interests with manufacturer representatives. 
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APPENDIX E 

Summaries of Talks by Guest Speakers 

1. Dr* Ralph Walter 
2* Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell 

3. Dr. Dorothy Knoell 

4. Dr. I'Jalter Slndlinger 

5. Dr. Abraham Tauber 





Summaries of Talks by Guest Speakers 



at the Research Training Institute 



Speaker I - Dr« Ralph Walter 

Dr* Walter discussed three types of research which he called 
(1) basic research, (2) local research, and (3) experimental re- 
search* Basic research would be typified by broad basic research 
studies such as the Harvard Growth Study* Local research* which 
could be conducted by an individual or an institution* In this 
existing data is compiled, organized, and analyzed* Also, newly 
created data could be analyzed which obviates institutions oper- 
ating on the basis of hunches and guesses* And finally, experi- 
mental research * which is different than mere innovation* There 
must be an evaluation component built into it* 

The purposes of research were to offer a basis for decision 
making, to determine how effective a college is, to evaluate cur- 
rent practices and a means of keeping professionally fit* Dr* 
Walter illustrated these points by many pertinent examples* 

Dr* Walter also described many different patterns of organ- 
ization for conducting research studies, ranging from formal re- 
search bureaus, ad hoc groups, etc*, to individual studies* The 
permutations and scope of possible research studies, he indicated, 
were really endless* 

He concluded by discussing areas that require study in col- 
leges, such as admission policies, grading and marking systems, 
consultation and counseling of students, student and faculty at- 
titudes and relationships, etc* 



Speaker 2 - Dr* Elbert K* Fretwel i 

Dr* Fretweli outlined five area» in which research is needed: 

I - needs of society and employer, II - nature and needs of student 
population. III - the academic program, IV - the administrative 
structure, and V - outcomes* 

bT* Fretweli raised a number of provoking questions about 
junior colleges with respect to I - V above and discussed these 
with the trainees* Some of these questions were: 



!• (^at *{»roduct*'wlll we need in 1980? 29OOO? 

2* i*)hat skills should he possess? 

3« is the high school likely to have provided? 

4# What are the future job needs that the jtmior college 
must supply? 

5* Who else will meet these job needs? 

1* Who is our college serving now? 

2* How well is the college doing for its students? 

3* Who should be served by the Institution? Finances 
involved? 

4* What is our district or constituency likely to look 
like? 

!• How are the students different at the end from the 
beginning? 

2* How active are the students involved in learning? 

3* Are there programs and practices in the college that 
are particularly effective? 

4* What new programs are needed? E*g«» a mental health 
program? 

5* What methods are there for simulating a trial run? 

6« How can courses be improved? 

!• How can the caliber of the faculty be improved? 

2* Do administrative practices help or hinder the faculty? 

3* What is the optimum size of a campus? 

4« What about branching and the degree of autonomy of 
branches? 

5* How many courses should a student take? What is the 
optimum time for a course and a program? 

6* Optimum relations between units in a state-wide and 
city-wide system? Responsibility for planning? 

7* Pre-planned courses vs* individual development of course* 

8* Who gets what services? Central provisions vs* in- 
dividual* 

1* How clear are the goals of the institution? Suggestions 
for **image studies*' of community perceptions* 

2* HOw well do graduates do? Do graduates fit the folklore 
of junior college students? 

3* How successful axe the collegers non-graduates? 

4* Ways of using students in evaluating the institution* 

5* Evaluation of evaluations? Do they make the institution 
better? The role of the outsider vs* the insider* The 
former is often better* 



Speaker 3 » Dr» Dorothy Knoell 

Dr* Knoell gave a very practical talk dealing with “things a 
researcher should know about research activities*” 

She sketched in the tremendous growth in higher educationt the 
”new” student presently attending college and the ”new” students 
who might be expected in the future* 

Pointing out the tremendous need for research data and in- 
formation, she discussed research as a faculty activity with em- 
phasis upon institutional problems, rather than more highly special- 
ized scholarly endeavors. She described faculty "types” who engage 
in, assist, promote, or retard research efforts. 

While stressing the satisfactions and values of engaging in 
research activities, she pointed out certain ‘^paradoxes” she has 
observed s 

I 

(a) We seemingly refuse to learn from one another. 

(b) 2ach college seems to have to learn for itself, • this is 
true even within the same department. 

(c) Many innovative techniques and research topics have been 
researched to death, have been found to be effective, yet 
are not Utilized. For example, educational T*V., admissions 
studies, etc* 

(d) The Office of ISducation and foundations* constant search for 
something new. 

(e) It is possibly easier to do research than to write proposals. 

She spoke of ways to elicit local community and industry support 
of research activities, the advantages of revolving research funds* 

The difficulties in communicating research findings were noted. 
The clear definition of the problem or question is often more im- 
portant than the statistical treatment of the data* Often the re- 
searcher cannot communicate what he is crying to find out to the 
statistician or to the data processing programmer. The hardest work 
in research is in designing of adequate instruments that really 
identify the pressing problems* 



Speaker 4 - Dr* Walter Sindlinger 

After referring to the tremendous growth of junior colleges, 
Dr* Sindlinger discussed the important place of institutional re- 
search* He believed that such activities should be clearly iden- 
tifited within the college organization; every junior college should 
have an institutional research office* 

He discussed many kinds of research activities and the organ- 




,»I» .< -W ■ 2S’S.1S‘SL2."5i.S; S'*” 

of Stanford University. He earned against r eolleges, in- 

perpetuate certain £o^ others do not 

S:Tt1or1af^th^^^^^ not to our liKins. 

Dr. Slndlinger, ‘"^"isSrbSfbectuw^ 

xeaearch) not out of charlta 1 our teaching methods, 

pay off. He asked for re^rch conformity grows out 

minting out a drift coileges to prove 

of a defensive actltirfe P®’^* “ “ is a drive towards 

their worth to the ®^der n define the needs of its 

respectability and inability to junior colleges 

^ts. With this 1“’' ““tind 

have tended to adopt the fa^li« “d t^ institution and the 
consideration of the door." And what about 

stud^e who believed, a failure 

scudeuts ^ take^into account institutional climate, these 

self nay not know what it needs* 

Throughout his talk, »r. Sindlinger stress^ the 
research tS come up with more objective information about an unique 
institution of higher learning, the junior college. 



Speaker 5 - Dr* Abrah am Tauber 

Dr. Tauber spoke of research from tte *** 

minlstrator (Dean of Jaculcy and Acting Pres n chortle of 
metropolitan community college. He commented “ f® tlon 

researeh specialists, budgetary »“Pf Iniortance 

3 £SS."S r SS: 

becomes a *»pleasant infection.” 

Dr Tauber «ave a review of some of the more important *cs®®*ch 

Sesearch was characterised as an application ^ 
best effort, and scrutiny, as an ongoing ^“cess, ~t m a pawc^.^^ 

Implicit in his presentation was a P*'ceptlon of g^at value of 

in straight thinking and effective cosmunlcatlon. ^e great 
research findings to the ®<tai»istrator was e^toslsed^^ 
also of value in that it may change certain faculty attltuues oas 

on faulty premises and beliefs. 




APPENDIX F 



Instruments for Evaluating Trainees* Progress 



!• Achievement Test on Statistics 

2. Achievement Test on Methods and 
Instruments of Research 

3. Calculating Machine Proficiency Test 

4* Institute Participant Questionnaire - 
Form A 

5« Hid«program React ionnai re 

6« End<»o£*Program Questionnaire - 
Form B 



P-1 












Form S-1 



ACHIEVEMENT TEST IN STATISTICS 

Part I (75 credits) 

Select the one best alternative which correctly completes each statement. Your 
score is the number of questions answered correctly* Place your answers on the 
answer sheet* 

DO NOT MARK UP THE QUESTION SHEETS 4 



1* The most easily obtained measure of the variability within a set of scores is the 

(1) standard deviation (3) range 

(2) quartile deviation (4) mean deviation 

2* If one should obtain a correlation coefficient of *87 between two reading tests, 
one of conq>rehension and the other of speed, one may conclude that 

(1) they share a conmon relationship to causative variables 

(2) fast readers understand more than slow readers * 

(3) low comprehension is caused by low speed of reading 

(4) high comprehension is caused by rapid speed of reading 

3* The postulate that no true difference exists between the populations from which 
two samples are drawn is known as the 

(1) probability theory (3) null hypothesis 

(2) Gal ton hypothesis - (4) Gaussian theory 

4* The measure of central tendency defined as the sum of the separate scores divided 
by their number is known as the 

(1) median (3) mean 

(2) mid-score (4) mode 

5* For which one of the following problems would the chi-square statistic be in- 

appropriate? 

(1) to test the homogeneity of two or more frequency distributions 

(2) to test the agreement between a theoretical and an observed distribution 

(3) to test the effectiveness of a set of classification principles 

(4) to test the significance of the mean of the dependent variable in a 
sitrple regression equation 

6* A quantitative non-technical method of showing the relationship of test scores 
to job success is the 



(1) ogive curve 

(2) expectancy table 



(3) time-and-motioii study 

(4) scatter diagram 










Fotm S»1 



7. A measure of goodness of fie «hlch tests whether ^ ® °he°rLiIal 

frequencies "fits'* or is coasistfent with a corresponding set of theor 

frequencies conforming to a given hypothesis is 



8 . 






(1) sigma 

(2) rho 



(3) z score 

(4) chi-square 



An investigator obtained a correlation 

r>w.tin foeh nf mental ability four-ycar honor point index tor a laig 

high school. 

a^ of the honor point index can be accounted for by using the mental abili y 
test scores? 



(1) 5.5% (|> *5*^ 

(2) 30.0% 55.0% 

JX, r.he f»i logins voutd be the most /.pir^^pvtato statistic to use 1“ terms 

of cost and c££JtcXciusy In order txi coatpm^ by ages the distributions of e 
of New York City sf>i»ooi. cht.ia*^i p^irh the txf h^ightrer of school 

child jcen iropoarfctfd in the Xast U* S« census? 



(1) chi-square (3) correlation coefficient 

(2) analysis of variance (4) t-test 

10* Chi-square is the appropriate correlational method to use when 



(1) variable X is continuous and variable Y is discrete 

(2) variable Y is continuous and variable X is discrete 

(3) both variables X and Y are continuous 

(4) both variables X and Y are discrete 



Il« Analysis of variance Is used to test the significance of the 




(1) size of a given sample 

(2) differences between the means of a number of different samples 

(3) differences between observed and expected frequencies 

(4) size of a given population 

12. A coefficient of contingency may be derived directly from data utilized to 
compute 

(1) chi-square values (3) regression equations 

(2) z values (4) F values 

13* The correct use of the biserial correlation coefficient as an estimate of "rho" 
involves the following assumption: 



0 

0 

0 



(1) one of the variables is continuously and noxmally distributed and the 
other is a true dichotomy 

(2) both the underlying variables are continuously and normally distributed 

(3) the sampling distribution of biserial ”r" is known and is independent of 
the nature of the distributions of the variables 

(4) both variables are true dichotomies » hence they represent discrete data 




o 






Form S»1 



3. 



14* The process of breaking up the total sum of squares of deviations of the ob- 
servations from a grand mean Into Independent portions assigned to certain 
factors is called 



(1) factor analysis (3) analysis of varlence 

(2) the correlation ratio (4) multi-variate analysis 



15* In a frequency distribution curve the abscissa represents the 

(1) number of cases (3) tallies 

(2) scores (4) subjects 



16, In a normal distribution cu3nre» what pei* cent of the cases fall below minus 
one sigma? 



( 1 ) 68 

(2) 34 



(3) 95 

(4) 16 



17# A frequency distribution may have more than one 



(1) mean 

(2) mode 



(3) median 

(4) standard deviation 



18« A purpose of determining the central tendency in a group of scores is to 



(1) find the variability 

(2) obtain the degree of skewness 

19* The median is a score of 



(3) measure the significance 

(4) find the typical performance 



(1) range 

(2) dispersion 



(3) regression 

(4) position 



20# The most frequently appearing score in a distribution is the 



(1) mean 

(2) standard deviation 



(3) median 

(4) mode 



21# When will 50 per cent of a group be below the median for the group? 



(1) always^ regardless of the distribution 

(2) only when the distribution is skewed 

(3) when the mean and median coincide 

(4) when the distribution is lai^e 



22* In a skewed distribution 

(1) the modal score occurs less frequently than the mean 

(2) the mean is always less than the median 

(3) departures from the typical score lie more frequently in one direction 
than in the other 

(4) the mode and the median are identical 
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4* 



23. Which of the following is not a measute of variation? 

(1) range (3) mean deviation 

(2) standard deviation (4) coefficient of correlation 

24. Within the limits marked off by one standard deviation on each side of the mean 

in a normal distributiohf the per cent of scores is approximately | 

(1) 50 (3> 68 j 

(2) 75 (4) 100 

25. Jack has a percentile rank of 70 on a test. This means that 

(1) he is at the median ^ 

(2) he is in the upper quarter 

(3) he obtained 70 per cent of the answers correctly 

(4) 30 per cent of the class did better than he 

26. A standard score , j 



(1) is synonymous in meaning to central tendency 

(2) is based on some multiple of the standard deviatidh 

(3) is easier to compute than the range 

(4) means the same as centile 

27. A person computes a correlation of *i'3.28. Which of the following statements is 
correct? 

(1) There is a perfect relationship between the two tests. 

(2) There is no relationship between the two tests. 

(3) The person made a mistake. 

(4) There is a high but not a perfect relationship. 

28. Which of these correlation coefficients denotes the greatest degree of relation- 
ship? 

(1) -1.00 W +.75 

(2) -.50 (4) +.50 

29. If the mean score of a final examination with an approximately normal distri- 
bution is 50 and the standard deviation is 10, the highest and lowest scores 
for a large group of students are probably 

(1) 80 and 20 (3) 100 and 10 

(2) 70 and 30 (4) 80 and 50 

30. The correlation coefficient is a number that indicates 

(1) the variability of each variable 

(2) the relation between the mean and the spread of a distribution | 

(3) the extent to which you can predict an individual's score on a second j 

test if you know the mean of the first test J 

(4) a degree of relationship between two variables 
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31* A critical ratio of 2«0 can be reached by chance 

(1) only 2 in 100 times (3) only 5 in 100 times 

( 2 ) 80 in 100 times (4) 90 per cent of the time 



32. The higher the coefficient of correlation between any two variables, 

(1) the greater the standard error of estimate 

(2) the higher the predictive efficiency 

(3) the more certain we can be that one variable causes the other 

(4) the more certain we can be that a icepi:e&e3atH.tive viced 

33. Which of the following can be called a descriptive statistic? 



(1) confidence limits 

(2) the significance of a mean difference 

(3) the standard deviation of a distribution 

(4) the critical ratio of r 

34. In a symmetrical distribution 

(1) the standard deviation is small 

(2) the standard deviation is large 

(3) the mode, median, and mean are the same 

(4) the range is large 



35, Finite, random, fixed, and mixed models are terms associated with 



(1) correlational analyses 

(2) factor analysis 

36, When we classify raw data according to 
we have 

(1) a normal curve 

(2) measures of variation 

37, The most useful measure of variation is 

(1) standard deviation 

(2) normal distribution 



(3) analysis of variance 

(4) measurement theory 

size and present them in tabular form. 



(3) a symmetrical distribution 

(4) a frequency distribution 

the 

(3) critical ratio 

(4) coefficient of correlation 



38, The standard error of the mean 

(1) decreases with increase in the number of cases 

(2) increases with increase in the number of cases 

(3) is a measure of score variability around the true mean 

(4) is relatively independent of the sample size 



39, Mr, Larson made a score of 60 on a test, the mean of which was 50, the standarc 
deviation 10. On a second test, he made a score of 80, the mean of which was 
70 and the standard deviation 10. Which of the following is correct? 



(1) He did better on the first test. 

(2) He did better on the second test. 

(3) The standard deviation should be larger on the second test. 

(4) He did equally well on both tests. 
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An experifnent was conducted with three groups of students! Control group 1 
(N « 39), Control group 2 (N ■ 32), Experimental group (N « 53). Prior to the 
start of the experiment, students in all groups were given a series of five pre* 
tests to determine whether the three groups were initially equivalent in their 
performance on these five tests. The following F ratios were obtained! 

Pre«»test F ratio 

A 0.73 

B 2.67 

C 2.50 

D 1.50 

E 1.89 

Consult Table D and then decide whether the data indicate that the three groups 
are: 

(1) equivalent (3) somewhat equivalent 

(2) not equivalent (4) performing ‘below expectancy. 

40. The F ratio for Pre«*test A indicates that the three groups are! 

(Select either alternative 1, 2, 3, or 4 from above) 

41. The F ratio for Pre-test B indicates that the three groups are: 

42. The F ratio for Pre-test C indicates that the three groups are: 

43. The F ratio for Pre-test D indicates that the three groups are: 

44. The F ratio for Pre-test E indicates that the three groups are: 



The following data were reported for a class which had taken Form A of a 
standardized reading test. (Questions 45-48) 



Mean 


38.5 


Q3 


42.1 


Standard Deviation 


5.3 


Median 


38.3 






Qi 


34.4 



45. From the above data, between what two score values will you expect the middle 
two thirds of the group to fall? 

(1) Between 34.4 and 42.1 (3) Between 38. S and 5.3 

(2) Between 33.2 and 43.8 (4) Between 38,3 and 38.3 

46. From the above data, what can we say about the score that a person will probably 
make on Form B of the test, if he made a score of 50 on this form? 

(1) He will probably score above 50 on a parallel form. 

(2) He will probably score just about 50 on a parallel form. 

(3) He will probably score below 50 on a parallel form. 

(4) No estimate of his score on a parallel form is possible from the in- 

formation given. 
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47* What interpretation can we give to an individual’s score of 43 from the above 
data? 

(1) It is a score surpassed by about 757* of the group* 

(2) It falls near the upper quartile* 

(3) It represents better achievement than could be expected for that in- 
dividual* 

(4) No interpretation is possible from the information given* 

48* What statement can we make about the shape of the distribution of scores on 
this test? 

(1) It appears to be approximately symmetrical* 

(2) It appears to have marked positive skewness* 

(3) It appears to have very little kurtosis* 

(4) No statement is possible from the information given* 

A 50-item test was given to a class^ and yielded the following distribution of 
scores* (Questions 49-58 refer to this distribution*) 



Distribution of Scores 



Score 

Interval 


f 




fx* 


* > 

f(x»)2 


Cumulative 

Frequency 


49 - 50 


6 


3 


18 


54 


81 


47-48 


11 


2 


22 


44 


75 


45 - 46 


16 


X 


16 


16 


64 


43-44 


18 


0 


0 


0 


48 


41-42 


6 


-1 


-6 


6 


30 


39 - 40 


9 


-2 


-18 


36 


24 


37 - 38 


4 


•3 


-12 


36 


15 


35 - 36 


2 


-4 


-8 


32 


11 


33 - 34 


4 


-5 


-20 


100 


9 


31 - 32 


J. 


-6 


-30 


180 


5 


Totals 


81 




-38 


504 





49* In the above tabulation, the arbitrary origin is 



(1) 43 

(2) 43*5 



(3) 44 

(4) 44*5 
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^0* the above score distribution the median is aj^roximately 



( 1 ) 40,5 

( 2 ) 42 



(3) M 

(4) 50 



51* In the above score distribution the class intervail is 



( 1 ) X 

(2) -38 



(3) 31 to 50 

(4) 81 



52. vniat is the mode in the above frequency distribution? 



(1) Between 16 and 18 

(2) 18 V 



(3) 43-44 

(4) 44*5 



53* Thq tes]t w^ this distribution of scores appears to be 

(1) somewhat too easy to be an efficient measuring device for this group 

(2) of just about the right difficulty for this group 

(3) some\^t top difficult to be an efficient measuring device for this group 
54* Which Of the following would be the best measure of variability in the groupf . 

(1) Range of scores V; ^ '' 

Ci)' Second quartile minus first quart ile divided by 2 * 

• (4) Serai-inte range 

55. Mary^who,got a score 6f 38 falls closest to the 



(1) 20th percentile 

(2) 30th percentile 



(3) 40th percentile 

(4) 75th percentile 



56. 



Three consecutive steps in computing the mean are shomi below* A major error 
has been introduced into one step* Mark on the answer sheet the step which 
contains the error. 



(1) =1 - -.47 



(2) 2(-.47) - .*94 

(3) 42*5 + *94- 43*44 



57. 



Four consecutive steps in computing the standard deviation are shown below* , 

A major error has been introduced into one step. Nark on the answer sheet the 
step which contains the error* 






6*22 



( 2 ) 6*22 + 




6*46 



(3) ^/C4S' - 2.54 

(4) 2(2.54) - 5.08 



58 . 



Four consecutive steps in computing the 80th percentile are shown below* A 
major error has been introduced in one step* Mark on the answer sheet the 
step which contains the error* 



(1) 807. of 81 

(2\ 64*8 - 64 ^ 0*8 
• ^ 11 “iT 



0*07 



<3) 2(0*07) • 0.14 
(4) 44*5 + 0*14 - 44*64 
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59* When the results of an experiment are statistically not significant they 

(1) have no practical application (3) may be attributed to chance 

(2) are scientifically meaningless (4) are a result of an error 

60. The value of t at the 57» level of significance depends upon 

(1) the degrees of freedom (3) the nature of research conducted 

(2) the F value (4) the size of the population means 

61. On four consecutive rolls of acicea ”6** is obtained. The probability of ob» 
tainlng a %•* on the fifth roll is 

(1) 1 (3) 1/6 

(2) 5/6 (4) 1/2 

62. A graph that irepresents frequency of scores by the height of a bar is called a 

(1) bell-shaped curve (3) frequency polygon 

(2) histogram (4) chance distribution 

63. Which of the following is most affected by extreme scorts? 

(3) median 

(4) all are affected equally 

% 

64. Wfhen the null hypothesis is rejected it means that the obtained difference 
between two san^les 

(1) is due to chance 

(2) cannot reasonably be attributed to chance 

(3) reflects a true difference 

(4) is repeatable 

65. If the standard deviation of a distribution of IQ scores in a representative 
sample of high school students was significantly larger ^han the standard 
deviation of a representative sample of college students, it would indicate 
that the IQ^s of high school students tend to be 

(1) lower than those of college students 

(2) higher than those of college students 

(3) more widely dispersed around their mean than those of college students 

(4) less variable than the IQ*s of college students 

66. If a series of samples of 100 cases each were drawn at random from a large 
population, the means of these samples would 

(1) be normally distributed 

(2) form a rectangular distribution 

(3) be practically identical 

(4) form a distribution with a standard deviation of one 



(1) mode 

(2) mean 







H 



J. 



i 



J 






4 

J 



4 



I 

1 
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67. If you knew that the scores on a certain test were normally distributed and 
that a friend had a score on that test that was two deviations above the meatij 
you could be sure that 

(1) most people scored above your friend 

(2) most people scored below your friend 

(3) his score was very close to average 

(4) you have no way of determining his relative standing 

68. When it is established that an obtained difference is statistically significant, 
it can be said that 

(1) the null hypothesis has been confirmed 

(2) there is no true difference in the population from which the sample was 
drawn 

(3) the sanq;>le difference is identical with the population difference 

(4) the difference may not reasonably be attributed to sampling (chance) 
factors 



69. Statistical treatment of data provides 

(1) summary description of data 

(2) a technique of inductive inference 

(3) a method for generalizing from sample obsearvation to a more general law 

(4) all of the above 

% 

70. In rolling two dice, the probability of obtaining either a **7" or an ”11” is 



( 1 ) 2/6 

(2) 1/9 

71. An interval scale does not have 



(3) 2/9 

(4) 1/12 



(1) the property of being ordered 

(2) the property of possessing equal intervals between whole numbers 

(3) the propeirties of ratio measurement 

(4) any of the above 

72. In the normal distribution 

(1) fifty per cent of the cases fall above the mean 

(2) the median is the same value as the mean 

(3) the cases are symmetrically distributed around the mean 

(4) all of the above are true 

73. A negative correlation between intelligence and grade point average would mean 

(1) the higher the intelligence the higher the predicted grade 

(2) no relation between grades and intelligence 

(3) no matter what the intelligence, the best prediction is the average grade 

(4) the lower the intelligence the higher the predicted grade 

74. The statistic(s) appropriate to the ordinal scales of measurement is(are) 

(1) mean, standard deviation, Pearson product moment correlation 

(2) median, percentiles, rank-order correlation 

(3) geometric mean and coefficient of variation 
(4) multiple product-moment correlation 
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75. In Older to transmute a given raw score into a standard score, it is necessary 
to know the 



(1) median and standard error of the distribution 

(2) mean and standard error of the distribution 

(3) median and standard deviation of the distribution 

(4) mean and standard deviation of the distribution 


II (25 credits) 






Pupil 


Scores on 

Pre-test Post- test 


Edna 


14 


19 


Judith 


20 


20 


Kenneth 


8 


15 


Bill 


15 


19 


Joe 


13 


19 


Jim 


15 


20 


Lucy 


13 


18 


Harry 


14 


20 


Martha 


18 


25 


John 


10 


16 


Marie 


14 


18 



A. For the Pre»test calculate: (1) Mean 

(2) Median 

(3) Mode 



(4) Standard deviatio n 

B* Determine the degree of correlation between the pre-test and the post-test « 
You may, if needed, consult Table K, 
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ACHIEVaiENT TEST IN METHODS AND INSTRUMENTS OF RESEARCH 



Part I (75 credits) 

Select the one best alternative vhich correctly completes each statement* Your 
score is the number of questions answered correctly* Place your answers on the 
answer sheet* 

DO NOT MARK UP THE QUESTION SHEETS* 



1* The use of scientific research procedures in a given research project 

(1) assures the production of reliable information 

(2) is more likely to produce reliable information than other methods 

(3) guarantees that the information yielded is relevant and unbiased 

(4) assures that the answer to a given question is true or false 

2* The selection of the topic for research is generally followed by 

(1) the collection of data 

(2) formulation of method of procedure 

(3) the formulation of a specific problem 

(4) designing the study 

3* When each subject has the same chance as any other subject to be chosen for 
either the experimental or control group our selection is called 

(1) randomization (3) biased 

(2) stratification (4) scientific 

4* A measurement procedure is said to be reliable when it 

(1) gives consistent results (3) measures \diat it purports to meas«> 

(2) yields information on the problem ure 

(4) is amenable to statistical analysis 

5* In the collecting of data by observation 

(1) personal attributes of the observers may well be decisive factors in the 
kind of data obtained 

(2) care must be taken that purpose of study be hidden from those being studied 

(3) the larger the sample the more valid the observation 

(4) rating scales are always used 

6* An increase in the accuracy of observation 

(1) is obtained by practice 

(2) is obtained by getting two observations Of the same situation 

(3) comes with awareness of one’s biases of the situation being studied 

(4) is obtained by a more intelligent person 
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7* Interviews and questionnaires as a data collection method 

(1) are more effective than observational techniques 

(2) reveal only information the subject is willing to report 

(3) cannot be considered to have validity 

(4) provide no information about past behavior 

8« The weli«known **Hawthome” studies demonstrate that 

(1) one can overlook an in^rtant variable 

(2) relationships between physical conditions and output were as they expected 
them to be 

(3) one can accept an established fact 

(4) laboratory research is moire reliable 

9« The function of a hypothesis is to 

(1) state the problem 

(2) suggest an explanation for existing inquiry 

(3) direct our search for the order among facts 

(4) make the research scientific 

% 

4 

10* The usage of an exploratory study in research design is particularly useful wh^ 

(1) many previous hypotheses have been developed in the area of intended 

research « 

(2) the researcher is interested in formulating problems for more precise 
investigations 

(3) more information is needed to complete a descriptive study 

(4) there is insufficient time to survey the relevant literature 

11* The distinguishing characteristic of open-ended questions is that they 

(1) suggest possible alternative answers to the problems stated 

(2) have a biasing effect on the respondent's answers 

(3) do not suggest any structure for the respondent's reply 

(4) may encourage the respondent to formulate an opinion about an issue 
where the respondent really has no opinion 

12* Information gathered for research must be 

(1) readily available (3) kept confidential 

(2) relevant to the question asked (4) amenable to quantification 

13* Careful research procedures 

(1) control all variables 

(2) yield unbiased information 

(3) eliminate errors of measurement 

(4) insure the validity of the research problem 

14« A research project requires 

(1) an hypothesis 

(2) formulation of a problem demanding aolution 

(3) a study of correlations 

<4) a cross-section of the population 
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15. In order to conduct research, one must use concepts that are 



(1) translatable into observable events (3) quantifiable 

(2) related to available tests (4) related to a sound theory 

16. The causal relationship between two variables can be established conclusively by 

(1) a study of the extent to which two variables occur or vary together 

(2) the time order of the occurrence of two variables 

(3) a study of several possible determinants of the dependent variable 

(4) none of these 



17. Randomization and matching are both procedures designed to 



(1) achieve a representative sampling 

(2) directly test a causal hypothesis 

(3) control extraneous variables 

(4) demonstrate the time order of variables 



18, 



19. 



When X stands for the independent variable in an experiment, one can assume 
that the control group 



(1) will not be exposed to X 

(2) will be exposed to X 



(3) may or may not be exposed to X 

(4) will alternately be exposed to X 



A researcher plans to administer the New York Test of Mathematical Concepts, to 
a group of third grade children in several schools in Darien, Conn. Bef^e 
making a definite decision concerning the use of this test, it is most importan 

for him to consider the test's 



(1) difficulty for Darien pupils 

(2) content validity for Darien pupils 

(3) reliability for New York City pupils 

(4) predictive validity for New York City pupils 



20. Most self-reporting devices are subject to basic weakness in that they are 
accurate only to the degree that the individual's self -perceptions are 
and to the degree that he is willing to express these honestly. This weakness 

is generally most serious in 



(1) personality inventories (3) reading checklists 

(2) vocational interest tests (4) sociometric measures 



21. A researcher wishes to compare the effectiveness of two methods of teaching 
ninth grade algebra. Of the following, it is most important that the 
equivalent groups he plans to use be matched for 



(1) sex 

(2) intelligence 



(3) algebraic aptitude 

(4) previous achievement in arithmetic 
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22* Of the following 9 which procedure provides the most rigorous indication of the 
reliability of a test? 

(1) Administering an equivalent form of the test after a time interval of 
one month* 

(2) Administering the same form of the test after a time interval of one month* 

(3) Splitting the test into two halves, and using the Spearman-Brown formula* 

(4) Using the Kuder-Richardson formula to obtain a reliability coefficient* 

23* A researcher is asked to participate in the development of a series of tests 

for use in selecting high school principals* The most difficult aspect of this 
assignment is 

(1) obtaining the participation of a group of subjects 

(2) constructing suitable tests for trial 

(3) identifying satisfactory criteria for job success 

(4) developing suitable indices of test validity and reliability 

24* Which one of the following problems is best suited to study through the use of 
the **inbasket** technique? 

(1) Leadership ability of a group of school supervisors. 

(2) Ability of a group of principals to solve administrative problems. 

(3) Means of increasing participation of school board members in school 
administration* 

(4) Personality characteristics of successful and unsuccessful school super* 
visors* 

25* The major function of the control group in an experimental study is to measuire 
effect of ' 

(1) differences in difficulty of pre* and post-tests 

(2) external factors upon the dependent variable 

(3) interaction of group characteristics and experimental treatments 

(4) administration of a pre-test prior to application of the experimental 
treatment 

26* The term **halo effect” refers to the tendency of an observer to permit an 
initial impression to influence his ratings of subsequent performance* The 
halo effect error is generally most serious when 

(1) specific behaviors are being rated 

(2) abstract qualities are being rated 

(3) the behavior being rated has occurred frequently 

(4) the behavior being rated has occurred infrequently 

27* In a research study dealing with teacher effectiveness, a group of principals 
asked to rate their teachers on a series of behaviors* Some of the behavior 
characteristics to be rated occur relatively infrequently during the period of 
time covered by the study* In such instances, the principals will generally 
tend to 

(1) assign ratings at the high end of thfK. scale to the teachers 

(2) assign ratings at the middle of the scale to the teachers 

(3) assign ratings at the low end of the scale to the teachers 

(4) spread their ratings throughout the range of the scale 



o 
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28* A study of pupil interaction calls for observation of six classes over a six* 
month period* In studies such as thiSy observers tend to drift apart in their 
frames of reference concerning the behavior they are observing* In order to 
combat this tendency, the director of the study should 

(1) change observers at approximately two-month intervals 

(2) schedule occasional practice observations during the course of the study 

(3) determine interobserver reliability at frequent intervals and drop 
observers who are deviating from the norm 

(4) have observers submit joint rather thsxi individual reports of observations 

29* A pupil obtains a score of 65 on a standardized test in science* The standard 
error of the test is 4 points* What are the chances that the pupil's true 
score will fall between 61 and 69? 

(1) About 1 chance out of 2* (3) About 2 chances out of 3* 

(2) About 1 chance out of 3* (4) About 9 chances out of 10* 

30* In order to arrive at definitive answers, it is important to use a large sample 

rather than a small sample in those instances where 

(1) many uncontrolled variables are present 

(2) large differences in the dependent variable are anticipsted 

(3) comparisons among subgroups is not part of the research design 

(4) the population is relatively homogeneous on the variables being studied 

31* Of the following, the most important determinant of the extent to which the 
results of a research study can be generalized is ♦'he 

(1) nature of the sample used in the study 

(2) adequacy of the instruments used to collect data 

(3) degree to which the effects of extraneous variables have been controlled 

(4) ease with which the research design can be replicated 

32* Of the following, the most important reason for conducting an intensive review 
of the literature prior to embarking on a research study is that such a review 
will 

(1) help the researcher avoid methodological problems 

(2) provide the researcher with suggestions concerning needed research 

(3) enable the researcher to broaden the scope of his problem 

(4) suggest ways in which the researcher may present his data in his final 
report 

33* Recent issues of the Education Index list articles and book references under 

(1) both subject and author (3) subject only 

(2) author only (4) subject for articles, author for books 

34* In addition to carrying abstracts of articles appearing in psychological jour- 
nals, Psychological Abstracts also contains abstracts of selected articles in 

(1) general periodicals, such as Atlantic Monthly 

(2) government periodicals, such as Higher Education 

(3) •'house organs," such as Steelwavs 

(4) educational journals, such as the Journal of Experimental Education 



o 












35 • Doctoral theses in education» completed and underway » are compiled on a yearly 
basis in 



(1) Dissertation Abstracts > published by University Microfilms 

(2) Research Studies in Education ^ published by .Phi Delta Kappa 

(3) Review of Educational Research ^ published by the American Educational 

Research Association ^ 

(4) Education Abstracts # published by the Educational Clsaring HousCf IK^ESCO 

36* In order to be considered acceptable^ an hypothesis should 



(1) be stated in breads general terms 
<2) be stated in negative terras 

(3) be amenable to evaluation by objective means 

(4) conflict with the preponderance of previously reported inf oraation 



37. 



The relatively late development of the researcli approach in the field of 
education is largely attributable to a lack 

(1) acceptance of educational innovations by the coraraunity 

(2) appropriate tools for the measurement of objectives 

(3) adequately trained school administrators 

(4) carefully defined problems for study 




38. Educational research has been slow in developing a sound theoretical fom^dation 
because - of ' - V - - - . • -V 



Cl) pressure of public school administrators to get immediate answers to . 

practical classroom problems ^ 

(2) Inability to develop rigid controls of experimental conditions 

C3) failure to replicate important studies in communities differing in size 

and complexity j ' t j 

(4) overen^hasis upon laboratory research particularly in the field of y ^ 

/leamiag ’ ' ^ / ’V:'.;' .V’- ' 

39. rne iwst marked difference between «basic« and “applied” research in education 

is iu the extent to whi h ^ V 

(1) control and precision are en^hasized 

(2) the Hawthorne effect operates 

(3) implications are drawn concerning school practice 

(4) theoretical constructs are tested 

40. Of the following, which definition of an <*underachlever“ is most suitable for 
selecting subjects for a research study? An underachiever is a pupil 

(1) whose achievement is less than would be expected from his aptitude 

(2) whose achievement test grade score is more than one year below his 
present grade placement 

(3) whose standard score on the Stanford Achievement Test is five or more 
points below his standard score on the Otis Intelligence Test 

(4) of high aptitude who is working well below his potential 
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41# Which one of the following constitutes the major difficulty in carrying out an 
observational study? 

(1) Determining the reliability of observations* 

(2) Quantifying obtained information* 

(3) Recording ongoing observations* 

(4) Defining the behaviors to be observed* 

42* If 30 students from a group of 200 7th termers were to be studied by the 
Rorschach technique, the sample (50) tTOuld be considered random if 

(1) there were the same number of boys and girls in the group of 50 

(2) every boy and girl in the 7th term had an equal opportunity to be 
selected 

(3) two s udents were selected whose names began with each of the 25 letters 
of the alphabet except X 

(4) every IQ level (ex*: 80-85, 85-90, etc*) was equally represented by the 
50 student 

43* A summary of significant research on education of exceptional children done 
during any 3-year period since 1937 may be found in 

(1) Education Index 

(2) Review of Educational Research 

(3) International Index 

(4) Psychological Abstracts 

44* Which of the following techniques assumes that people will reveal some of 
their unconscious feelings and attitudes? 



(1) Socioraetric study* 

(2) Projective tests* 



(3) Questionnaires 

(4) Interviews. 



45* A study of success achieved by collage graduates 5 years after graduation is 
being made using a questionnaire in which the respondents are asked for a 
record of earned income since graduation* Implicit assumptions in the study 
are 

(1) a period of 5 years is sufficient opportunity to achieve success 

(2) annual income is a valid measure of success 

(3) respondents will report income honestly 

(4) all of these 



46* The null hypothesis states that 

(1) two means are significantly different from one another 

(2) there is no difference between the means of 2 samples 

(3) a difference as large as that obtained occurs only 5 in 100 times 

(4) the sample mean is the best estimate of the population mean 

47* The statistical methods to be used in a study should be determined 

(1) before the hypotheses have been formulated 

(2) as the study is being designed 

(3) after the data have been collected 

(4) after the data have been tabulated 
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48. The Spearman»Brown formula is frequently useful in te=it construction because it 
enables one to estimate 

(1) test validity 

(2) the variation of a given group from the standardization sample 

(3) the number of additional items needed to attain adequate reliability 

(4) the average difficulty level of a set of test items 

49* The absence of personal insight contributes to the lack of validity of data 
obtained from 

(1) intelligence tests (3) achievement tests 

(2) self-report inventories (4) projective tests 

50* A correlation between test scores with a subsequent criterion measure is called 
a measure of 

11) concurrent validity (3) content validity 

(2) predictive validity (4) construct validity 

51. Of the following, idiich is the most basic and essential requirement for a good 
questionnaire study? The 

(1) brevity of the questions and objectivity of required responses 

12) prestige of the sponsoring organization 

(3) clarity of the questions ' 

(4) ability and willingness of the respondents to make, reliable answers 

52. With which of the following measurement devices is the technical noun "isolate** 
most frequently associated? 

(1) sociometric techniques (3) personality inventories 

(2) social distance scales (4) projective techniques 

53. The Kuder-Richardson formulas are used to obtain estimates of 

(1) dispersion (3) test parameters 

(2) test reliability (4) test validity 

54. A correlation coefficient of .62 is reported between the scores on an English 
test and an English teacher* s rank order of the achievement of her pupils in . 
English. The statistic is evidence of the test*s 

(1) construct validity (3) predictive validity 

(2) concurrent validity (4) content validity 

55. A coefficient of stability is a measure of a test»s 

(1) predictive validity (3) degree of objectivity 

(2) reliability (A) construct validity 

56. The criterion of randomness in a sample is met when every person in the popula- 
tion from which the sample has been drawn 

(1) has come from the same sub groups 

(2) has been known to be of the same sex and race 

(3) has been selected on an alphabetic basis 

(4) has had an equal and independent chance of being chosen 
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57, Of the following, the best justification for employing a single group without 
controls in educational experimentation is to 

(1) show the superiority of one teaching method over another 

(2) measure individual or group improvement 

(3) discover underlying correlative factors 

(4) simplify sampling procedures 

58» In consulting with a group of teachers on a project involving the measurement 
of student growth in art appreciation, the most appropriate procedure for the 
consultant is to 

(1) tell the teachers freely what they need to do 

(2) present the teachers with a well thought out plan 

(3) present help only on specific request 

(4) work with the teachers on each step in the process 

59, The following four steps represent an analysis of an experimental procedure: 

a. collection of evidence 

b. appraisal of the tentative generalization 
c* adoption of the operational hypotheses 

d« definition of problem 

The steps should be taken in the following order: 

% 

(1) dcab (3) edab 

(2) abed (4) bade 

60. The primary purpose of randomization principles in the design of experiments 
is to 

(1) exclude a number of alternative interpretations 

(2) objectify the experimental evidence 

(3) equate the number of degrees of freedom in the cells 

(4) validate the tests of significance 

61* According to Corey, action research in education differs from **pure research** 
in that action research places greater emphasis on the 

(1) discovery of fundamental educational laws 

(2) orientation of practitioners to self-study 

(3) experimental design 

(4) nature of the sample 

62. Of the following, the best summary source of critical reviews of published 
tests is 

(1) Buros* Mental Measurements Yearbook (3) Psychological Abstracts 

(2) Review of Educational Research (4) Education Index 

63. In judging the merit of a proposed title for a scientific research report, 
which one of the following criteria is the least Important? The title should be 



(1) reasonably short 

(2) descriptive 



(3) correctly worded 

(4) attention arresting 
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64. Factorial designs, such as the Latin or Graeco-Latin squares, have as their 
primary objective the estimation of the effects of 

(1) the interaction of control and experimental groups 

(2) a control variable 

(3) covariance on the independent variable 

(4) several variables 

65. The primary purpose of replication as a principle of experimental design is to 

(1) control outside variables which would provide alternate explanations of 
the results 

(2) supply an estimate of error by which to judge the significance of 
certain comparisons 

(3) increase the precision of the experiment 

(4) make the test material more homogeneous than it would otherwise be 

66. In an experiment to determine the effect of the tenpo of music on workers* 
productivity in a factory setting, the dependent variable is the 

(1) tempo of the music (3) number of workers 

(2) factory setting (4) workers* productivity 

67. In an experiment to investigate the extent to which learning changes system- 
atically with increasing age, the independent variable would be 

i 

(1) length of the list to be learned 

(2) age levels of those tested 

(3) change from trial and error to insightful learning 

(4) number of errors made on learning trials 

68. The following statement is an illustration of an operational definition: 

(1) a yard is 36 inches 

(2) men are stronger than women 

(3) ice cream has more calories than pretzels 

(4) Portland, Oregon has. more rain than Tucson, Arizona 

69. A scientist understands an event when he 



(1) has stipulated the variables related to its occurrence 

(2) has seen it happen often 

(3) feels aware of the reality involved 

(4) has given an operational definition 

70. Understanding an event in science is equivalent to 

(1) analyzing it (3) explaining it 

(2) reproducing it (4) observing it 



71. One of the two functions a theory serves is to 



(1) solve practical problems (3) substitute for experimentation 

(2) resolve philosophical disputes (4) integrate existing data 







L 



1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

I 
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72* The most elementary aspect of scientific method is 

(1) experimentation (3) operational ism 

(2) natural observation (4) scientific theory 

73. Intensive observation of a single person is generally known as 

(1) the clinical method (3) the experimental method 

(2) the survey method (4) the double-bllnd method 

74. The most important characteristic of the experimental method is 

(1) the repetition of observations 

(2) the control and systematic variation of the conditions of observation 

(3) the making of exact measurements 

(4) the concept of correlation 



I 

I 



75. The most important result that comes out of experiments in which several 
variables are studied is 

(1) greater efficiency 

(2) greater stability of results 

(3) the ability to study interaction between variables 

(4) greater degree of control 







Part II. (25 credits) 

Define and illustrate ten (10) of the following: 

1. operational definition 

2. cross«sectional method 

3. Hawthorne effect 

4. status study 

5. external criticism (in historical research) 

6. error of fractionation 

7. error of central tendency 

8. non-directive interview 

9. response set 

10, level of significance 

11, • ordinal scale of measurement 

12, halo effect 
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RESEARCH TRAINING INSTITUTE FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE PERSONNEL 
Rockland Coininunity College 



i Pistitute Participant Qnestionnaire- FORM A 

1- What benefits do you expect to deidve from your attendance at the Institute^ 



2- What problems or difficulties do you anticipate? 



3- What 'would you characterize as your strengths related to your ability 
to plan and conduct educational research? 



4- What would you characterize as your wealoiesses related to your ability 
to plan and conduct educational research? 



5“ What areas and topics do you believe should be emphasized in this Institute? 
Please list* 



Please, use back of this paper for any comments or questions* 



o 

CD 




ii-' 











Research Traln jn^ Institute for _Juriior_ ^lleg6 Persormel 



Mid*program React ionnaire 



X. Lecture content: 



Research 



U,,.K 



1 It* i- 







7 6 

worthwhile 


5 


4 


3 


2 1 
not 

worthwhile 








» J 


. t 


i i_ 


L i_J 




Statistics 


7 6 

wirthwhile 


5 


4 


3 


2 1 
not 

worthwhile 




Conments : 












II. 


Teaching techniques: 


i . i 


{ L 


i 1 


• 1 






7 6 

very effective 


5 


4 


3 

very 


2 1 
ineffective 




Comments: 












III. 


Program pace: 


1 ^ » L 


I t 


i » 


1 t t 






7 6 

too fast 


5 


4 


3 


2 1 
too slow 




Comments: 












17. 


Statistics Laboratory: 


1 . 1 


* 1 


, 1 


L i 1 


1 J 1 




7 6 

helpful 


5 


4 


3 


2 1 
not helpful 



Comments : 










7. Program requirements: 



X 

5 



L 



i 



7 6 

excessive 



,1 t..,i 



1 



i 



too light 



Comments : 



VI* Seminar sessions 



H 4 



1 > i 



I 



J 



worthwhile 



2 1 
not 

worthwhile 



Comments : 



VII* Site visit and PERT demonstration: 



A. Visit to ETS: 



\ i \ » 1 I {-^-1 



i < I 



7 6 

worthwhile 



1 
not 

worthwhile 



B* PERT demonstration: 



L 



j. 



i 



7 6 

^gorthwhile 



i-L-i 



J- 



J 



2 1 
not 

worthxdiile 



Comments : 









VIII* Suggestions for modifications and other appropriate consnents: 



(Use reverse side» if needed*) 



o 
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aSSEARCH miNINS INSTITUTE FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE PERSONNEL 

Rockland Community College 
End "Of "Program Questionnaire ■ Form B 



Part One 



!• Lecture content : 
A* Research 



1 



7 6 

worthwhile 



\ .i.J, 



1— i— L 



i 



j 



1 
not 

worthwhile 



B« Statistics 



I 






J— 4 L 



r 



A 



worthwhile 



2 1 
not 

worthwhile 



II. Teaching techniques: 



\ i I 



i_uJL 







7 6 

very effective 


5 


4 


3 

very 


2 1 
ineffective 


III. 


Program pace: 


i i \ 


L_. 


: 

f 


i l_ i 


1 J 




7 6 

too fast 


5 


4 


3 


2 1 
too slow 


17. 


Statistics Laboratory: 


1 1 i t 


1 ; 


1 


i I i 


1 — 1 




7 6 

helpful 


5 


4 


3 


2 1 
not helpful 


7. 


Program requirements: 


i .1 , 


1 


I 




1 — . 1 




7 6 

excessive 


5 


4 


3 


2 1 
too light 


71. 


Seminar sessions: 


i 1 1 » 


i i 


\ 


\ i L 


1 5__l 




7 0 

worthwhile 


5 


4 


3 


2 1 
not 

worthwhile 


VII. 


Site visits: 














A. Visit to Abacus 


i 1 L .1 


1 i 


1 




1 i \ 




Associates 


7 6 

worthwhile 


5 


4 


3 


2 1 
not 



worthwhile 



B, Visit to IBM I I \ .... I . t . > i i . \ 

7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

worthwhile not 

worthwhile 



r» 

w# 



Visit to Exhibit on 
Educational Technology 7 6 

worthwhile 




X-O— L 



± 



I 



2 1 
not 

worthwhile 



D. 



Demonstration of McBee it i } 

Keysort Systems 7 6 

worthwhile 



•S 




1 

3 




J 

1 



not 

worthwhile 



Comments : 



Part Two 

1, v^hat benefits did you derive from your attendance at the Institute? 



2, What problems or difficulties did you experience during your attendance 
at the Institute? 






•3* 



3. Now that you have attended the Institute, what would you characterize 
as your strengths in relation to your ability to plan and conduct 
educational research? 



4. Now that you have attended the Institute, what would you characterize 
as your weaknesses in relation to your ability to plan and conduct 
educational research? 



5. What areas and topics in educational research nethodology dealt with in 
the program received too little emphasis? 



e. rlhat areas and topics in educational research methodology dealt with in 
the program received too much emphasis? 



7. ,^at areas and topics in educational research methodology dealt with in 
the program will be of special value and usefulness to you? 



8. i^hat experiences and activities did you find particularly valuable? 
Why? 



o 
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9* What eKperiences and activities did you find not particularly valuable? 




10* What other experiences and activities would you like to have had? 



II. .'Jhat is your appraisal of each of the following aspects of the program 
and what would you change if another program were offered? 

A. ilatio of administrative and instructional staff to number of 




E. Daily schedule 



F. Facilities provided by Rockland Community College 



G* Housing facilities 



12. .Jhat were the major strengths or unique features of the program? 



13. /Jhat were the major weaknesses of the program? 



14. Taking into account all your experiences in the Institute, how woulo 
you rate the program? Check your choice. 

1 . Of very slight value 

2 . Of slight value 

3. Fairly valuable 
4 t Valuable 

5 . Of substantial value 

6 . Of very substantial value 

7 . Extremely valuable 

er|c“~ — — — — — : ” 






- 6 - 



15. Do you think that research training institutes for junior college 
'personnel should be conducted again, particularly if they took into 
Account your recommendations for modifications and changes? Please 
comment* 




End«»Of»Proii«Bi Qu— tiyniuiirs « gbm B 



Im Please rate your opinion of the instxuction In the use of the ceXeutatlng 
meehitie* 

i > ' i ' t ' 1 ' i ‘ i H 

CoBmentst 



XIo Kindly rate Speaker E on the rating scale beloe^ giving the reasons for 
your rating* 



Ceimoatsi 



XXXe Please give your appraisal of the overall effectiveness of guest speakers 
andl shat you sculd change if another program vere offered* 



APPENDIX G 



Evaluation of Trainees* Progress 



lo Statistics and Ilesearch Methodology and 
Instruments Achievement Test Results: 

Pre« and Post* 

(a) Reliability data for these tests 

(b) Correlations etween tests 

2 c Summary of /Ratings « Hid -program React ioanai re 

3* Summary of Satings • End «of -program Question- 
naire • Form B 
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Table 



24 



Pre-test, Post«test, end Gain Soores 
of Trainees on Achievement Test on Statistics 
and Achievement Test on Methods and Instruments of Research* 

Cozrrelat ions JBiet«?een Tests* 





Statistics 

Pre-test Post-test 


Research Methods and Instruments 
Pre-test Post-test 


N . 


18 


-■ ^:XS. : : _ 


IS 


18 


Kean 


: 38*5 ^ 


70*7 


41.3 


71.4 


Hedlan 


38*5 


73.5 


40.5 


72.1 


Eaag^i 


in - 63) 


37 - 95 


29 - 62 


(59 - 84) 


S.D. 


12*8 


10.2 


8.8 


4.1 



Mean gain in Statistics • 32*2 points 

Mean gain in Research Methods and Instruments - 30*1 




Table 25 



Reliability Coefficients of Achievement Test on Statistics and 
Achievement Test on Methods and Instruments of Research 



Kuder-Rlchardson Formula ^>21 Internal Consistency Coefficients of 

Reliability 



Pre-test Statistics - *86 (p <.01) 
Post-test Statistics - *81 (p <*01) 

Pre-test Research - .69 (p <.01) 
Post-test Research - .88 (p <.01) 



Test -Retest Reliability Coefficients 

Pre- and post-test Statistics - .74 (p <.01) 

Pre- and post-test Research - .68 (p <.01) 



Table 26 

Correlations Between Achievement Test on 
Statistics and Achievement Test on 
Methods and Instruments of Research (Pre- and Post) 



Pre-test Statistics and pre-test Research - .69 (p < .01) 
Post-test Statistics and post-test Research • «76 (p <#01) 



Mid-program React lonnaire 



Summary of Ratings by Participants 

® 18) 



I. Lecture content - Research . ^ 

:^ting Scale: 1 (not worthwhile) • 7 (worthwhile) 

Mean Rating - 6*7 



Lecture content - Statistics , . % 

Eating Scale: 1 (not worthwhile) - 7 (worthwhile) 

Mean Rating - 6*0 



II. Teaching techniques .... \ 

xlating Scale: 1 (very ineffective) - 7 (very effective) 

Mean Rating - 6.1 



III. Program pace 

Rating Scale: 1 (too slow) « 7 (too fast) 

Mean Rating -5.3 



IV. Statistics Laboratory 

Rating Scale: 1 (not helpful) • 7 (helpful) 

Mean Rating - 5.9 



V. Program requirements 

Rating Scale: 1 (too light) - 7 (excessive) 

Mean Rating • 5.2 



VI. Seminar sessions 

Rating Scale: 1 (not worthTi^ile) - 7 (worthwhile) 

Mean Rating -5.3 



VII. Site visit and PERT demonstration 

A. Visit to RTS . ^ . 

Rating Scale: I (not worthwhile) • 7 (worthwhile) 

Mean Rating •5.2 



B. PERT demonstration 

Rating Scale: I (not worthwhile) '** 7 (worthwhile) 

Mean Eating • 5.4 
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End-o£»Prosram Questionnaire • Form B 



Sunsnary of Ratings by Participants 
(N « 18) 



!• Lecture content *• Research 

Rating Scale: 1 (not worthwhile) - 7 (worthwhile) 

Mean Elating • 6*3 

Lecture content • Statistics 

Rating Scale: 1 (not worthwhile) • 7 (worthwhile) 

Mean lating • 6*2 

XI* Teaching techniques 

Rating Scale: 1 (very ineffective) - 7 (very effective) 

Mean Rating • 6*3 

III* Program pace 

Rating Scale: 1 (too slow) - 7 (too fast) 

Mean Rating -5*5 

IV* Statistics Laboratory 

Rating Scale: 1 (not helpful) •• 7 (helpful) 

Mean Rating • 6*3 

V* Program .requirements 

Rating Scale: 1 (too light) - 7 (excessive) 

Mean Rating *5*4 

VI* Seminar sessions 

Hating Scale: 1 (not worthwhile) • 7 (worthwhile) 

Mean Rating •5*6 

VII* Site visits 

A* Visit to Abacus Associates 

Rating Scale: 1 (not worthwhile) • 7 (worthwhile) 

Mean Rating <>5*6 

B* Visit to IBM 

Rating Scale: 1 (not worthwhile) • 7 (worthwhile) 

Mean Rating • 4*8 

C* Visit to Exhibit on Rducational Technology 

Rating Scale: 1 (not worthx^hile) • 7 (worthwhile) 

Mean Rating • 5*8 

D* Demonstration of McBee>Keysort Systems 

Rating Scale: I (not worthwhile) - 7 (worthwhile) 

Mean Rating • 5*7 
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End»of«Frograin Questionnaire - Form B 



Page 2 



VIII* Instruction on calculating machine 

Rating Scale: 1 (not worthwhile) • 7 (worthwhile) 

Mean Rating • 6*3 

DC* Guest Speakers 

Rating Scale: 1 (not worthwhile) - 7 (worthwhile) 

Mean Rating *6*1 
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APPENDIX H 



Summaries of Trainees* Comments and "lecotnmendations 

1« Institute Participant Questionnaire • Form A 
2* Mid*program Reactlonnaire 
3» End«of*program Questionnaire - Form B 



Table 27 



Institute Participant Questionnaire - Form A 



1 - Benefits Trainees Expect to Derive From Institute Attendance N 



Acquire greater knowledge of research methodology and tech- 

niques*s«*«*«*«»**«**«***o 

Acquire or improve knowledge of statistics 4 

Supervised writing of proposal#*.*#. •#••••••••••••••••••••••••• 3 

Help in curriculum development## •#••###### 2 

Interchange with teachers and administrators## 2 

Information about submitting a proposal for federal aid 1 

Prepare a pilot study for dissertation#.# •••*.# #•##•#••# 1 

Prepare research instrument.##...# 1 

Enrich research background. 1 

Assist in preparation for advance degree study*. •••#•#* 1 

Develop services that are unique for junior colleges## * 1 

Development of junior college textbook# *•*•#*## ###.•#• 1 

Reactivate formal educational growth*** ••*##*## #*#**••••• 1 



2 - Problems and Difficulties Trainees Anticipate N 



Statistics and mathematical computati^'ns*. #..###.# ###..#*###•*# 9 

Preparation and organization of research materials..####. 4 

Pressure of time, shortness of time#..#.#.##.#### *«##*### 3 

Lack of or finding of materials##. ##.#.. #.#..#*#*•• .##.### 3 

Evaluation of research findings and data#.##. 2 

Development of criteria for determining researchability of 

problem*#**#*##. #*##*####*#• ^ 

Use of calculating machine#* •##*•*##* .#..*# * 1 

Problems that are not now anticipated##.#.##.#####.####. 1 

No obstacles to completing the program •• 1 



3 • Strengths Related to Trainees* Ability to Plan and Conduct 
Educational Research N 



Motivation, stick-to-it-ness, desire to grow professionally, 

commitment, etc##*## 8 

Experience in research, library research, survey research, etc# 6 
Qualities of mind — conceptual ability, organizational 

ability, good at details, inquiring attitude 4 



(Table continued on next page) 



Table 27 (ccntlnued) 



3 • Strengths Related to Trainees* Ability to Flan and Conduct 
Educational Research (cont*d) 



Writing ability********* 2 

Observational ability * * I 

Insistence on empirical data**** I 

Belief in research approach and its values********************* X 

Relationships to individuals in research field * 1 

Knowledge of statistics* •••*• •** 1 

Classroom experience******^************* * * 1 

Familiarity with higher educational field********************** 1 

No way of measuring strengths***** 1 



4 - Weaknesses Related to Trainees* Ability to Plan and Conduct 
Research N 



Statistical knowledge and background,* 9 

Theory and methods of research in education*** 3 

Inexperience********* **• •*••• **••**•*•** •«*«**o* ****** * 2 

Use of data processing methods, machines and devices** 2 

Area of research interest. 1 

Literature searching**** *•*••*•••* 1 

Selection of research problems** 1 

Lack of time available to do research on job 1 

Preparation of surveys, questionnaires* 1 

General ignorance *********< 9 t******«*e*«**«***«*****************« 1 

Lack of interest in detail work*** ••***•*•»••*«*••***••**•****• 1 



5 - Areas That Trainees Believe Should Be Emphasized N 



Research methodology and design^, * 4 

Curriculum design and development, survey*** 4 

Development of research instruments, questionnaires, etc* ****** 3 

Developments and innovations in junior colleges****** 3 

Statistics c**************************************************** 2 

Selection, admission of students * * 2 

Functional ideas**^** 1 

Use of data processing machines, data collecting*** ••••*•*••*** 1 

Classroom testing *••*•• ****** 1 

Student personnel problems*** *•*«•*•*••**•**• 1 

Calculating machine usage**,****.**.********.****, **•*•*•*•••** 1 

Criteria for selection of texts*.* * 1 



(Table continued on next page) 
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Table 27 (continued) 



I 




5 • Areas That Trainees Believe Should Be Smphasized (cont*d) N 



Community needs 

International relations..**... 

Sampling........ r... 

No answer .............................. >.... 



1 

1 

1 

1 



6 • Comments and Questions of Trainees 



He need to stress educational technology. 1 

Social affairs and picnics..., 1 

Anticipating a lot of hard work.. 1 
No comment... 14 



r 

I ' 



i 

I 
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Table 28 



Hid-progzam Reactionnalre 
Comments of Trainees 



Part I - Lecture Content: Research and Statistics 



N 



Posi tlve Comments 



Competence of principal instructor impressive, excellent 

Initial background broadened* ••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••*• • • 

&Jell planned* •••••••••• v**« 

Sxcellent* * 

Both areas well covered*** 

Statistics clear and concise** ***** 

Lectures are backbone'’**************** 

Enjoyable lectures****** 

Material great**** ********* ® 

Getting something out of definitional aspects***** ******* *•.••• 



2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



Recommendations and Critical Comments 

Text pitched at too high a level 

Too much statistics, not enough research 

Resent statistics not being immediately applicable 
Too fast, particularly statistics*** *****•**••*•• • 
Need more time for study**********************>*** 
Research lectures a bit superfluous** ************* 



Part XI • Teaching Xecliniques 



Positive Comments 



Teaching effective, superb, very effective, good 

Outlines on board helpful* ***** 

Good forme in all aspects***** *************•••• 

Adequate variety* ************ 

Effective organization* 

Instructor most patient************************* 
Learning should take place*** ***** 



(Table continued on next page) 
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Table 28 (continued) 



Part II • Teaching Techniques 



N 






xecotrmendations and Critical Comments, 

i^ticipates previous background in math* and stat ••••••• 2 

Recommend shorter class sessions* 1 

Recommend smaller groups* •••••• •**••• 1 

Statistics laboratory could be somewhat better**** *•••••••••••• ^ 

Teaching hurriedf especially statistics** **••*♦ •*••*•**•• 1 

Students should be grouped in two ability groups 1 

Use principal instructor and program director for two groups*** 1 
Great amount of reeding required to grasp content* ***•*••*••• •• 1 

Part III - Program Pace ^ 

Good pace, pace alright, 0*K*, etc**** 5 

Too fast in statistics ^ 

Too fast********* **•*••*••*•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• •• ^ 

References to weak math background of trainees* •*•***•****•••«• 2 

Requires more time for study** •**•*•**• •••••••• •*•**•*••• 2 

Pace dull, but 0*K* considering individual differences. 1 

After all this is my vacation 1 



Part IV - Statistics Laboratory 



N 



Positive Comments 



Helpful, excellent* **••**.**•**•• 

Time satisfactory** 

Most interesting part of program 



iReconmendations and Critical Comments 



Break up problems into smaller parts with feedback 1 

Machine for each student*** **••**•*•*••*••••••••••••••••• •••••• ^ 

Lab should be open earlier (A*M*) and later (P*M *)****•***••••• 1 

Note: latter was done 

Problem handout sheets consolidated********* 1 

Students should recite problem steps******** 1 

More time to research* *** 1 

Make laboratory longer************************************ ^ 

Miscellaneous comments or no answer*********** ********* A 
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Table 28 (continued) 



Part V • Program Requirements N 



Positive Comments 



Program satisfactory 

’’Excess iveness is an advantage” 

Objectives are clear 

In keeping with other institutes attended 



Recommendations and Critical Comments 



Too heavy in some aspect.*.. ••••• 

Requirements are too light 

Recommend an 8-week program. 

Make typewriters available..... 

Note? College typing room opened to trainees at all times. 

Trainees* backgrounds too diverse......,.....*.. ••••••••••••••• 

Block of time needed for research proposals.. 

Institute's work affected by family needs......... ..*****•••••• 



Part VI - Seminars 



Positive Comments 

Very worthwhile> gained much> profitable, etc 
Fairly good........ 



Recommendations and Critical Cotrenents 

Compulsive talkers! Domination by fex7 

Should discuss published research too 

Should digress more...... 

Divide into sub-groups..... 

Note: this x^as done 

Structure more 

Delay, then disciplined discussions 

Time wasted in shaping up proposals 

More time needed. 

Time consuming 







Table 28 (continued) 



Part VII - Site Visit to ETS and PEUT 



ETS 

ETS inspirational, worthwhile, enjoyable, very informative, 

good to know about, profitable, desirable, etc***** 

Not worth an entire day* 

STS does not know much about junior colleges*************** 



PE^T 

Valuable, ve^ informative, good experience, worthwhile, 

profitable, desilab^3, gained information** 

Need more time on 

Too technical, irrelevant 

Application vague 



Part VIII - Suggestions for Modifications and Other Remarks 



Positive Comments 



Staff always present to answer questions 

Course well planned 

Teaching excellent*** * 

Good public relations evident*********************' 
Overall quite valuable*** ***************** **••*••• 

Fills needs perfectly 

Moving well * 

Useful in a number of ways ***• 

Principal instructor brilliant 

M eg role of program director in team approach**** 

lyecommendations and Critical Comments 



Statistics emphasis should have been spelled out in recruitment 2 

Pace too fast, need more time******* ^ 

Need more time for proposals ******* 2 

Refresher course needed in math and basic stat* * 1 

Need more time in developing research instruments****** *** 1 

Need more instruction in the calculating machine 1 

Better matching of trainees needed in ability** * 1 

Dissatisfied with housing and stipend** 1 

Application materials should have been sent earlier**** 1 
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Table 29 



End-of-program Questionnaire • Form B 
Comments of Participants 



Part I • General Comments ^ 



Eliminate certain site visits 3 

Field trips well planned 3 

Pace too fast.**.*..** ^ 

Program should be longer* *.***.*•***••*( 1 

Use overhead projector in course work 1 

Individual proposal sessions rather than group..* 1 

Visit Teachers College Library - 2 days * 1 

Less "public relations” on site visits 1 

Retain Abacus visit next time *.*••* 1 

Eliminate certain site visits * 1 

Add certain site visits. 1 

Seminar groups should be smaller ****•• *••*• 1 



Part II-l - Benefits Derived From Attendance at Institute N 



Helpfulness of the program content, research methodology and 

statistics 10 

Interaction with Institute staff ..*.*..**•*•••••••••••••••••••• 3 

Aspects of program; field trips, PERT, HcBee-Keysort, etc....* 3 

Help received on research proposal *••* 2 

Encouraged to take advanced study.*.* *.**•*••* ***** 2 

Greater awareness of importance of research... 2 

Broadening of appreciation of junior college. problems* *..**..** 1 

Encouraged to undertake research*.** **.**•*••*•••• ••••••••••••• 1 

Interaction with trainees*.. •*.*..*•* *.**.*•**• 1 

VJould not have missed ^ 

Learned own limitations * * ^ 



(Table continued on next page) 








Table 29 (continued) 



Part II-2 - Problems or Difficulties Experienced During 

Attendance at Institute N 



Not enough time to accomplish all they wanted...., 9 

Lack of secretarial help 2 

Lack of basic math background.. 2 

Statistics too difficult............. 1 

Lack of education background, terminology, etc 1 

Housing overpriced and accommodations misrepresented 1 

vJanted more individual attention 1 

Personal problems 1 



Part II-3 • Characterizations of Trainees* Strengths In 
Planning and Conducting Educational Research 
After Institute Attendance N 



Greater abilities to do effective educational research. 11 

Greater awareness of educational research problems and their 

relevance 3 

Desire to participate actively in scientific research. 3 

Greater knowledge of basics and math 3 

Not sure I have any strengths 1 

Awareness of junior college problems. 1 

Greater self confidence 1 



Part II-4 - Characterization of Trainees* Weaknesses in 
Planning and Conducting Educational Research 
After Institute Attendance N 



Statistics (general weakness)... «... 4 

Use of certain statistical techniques 4 

Ability to do research writing.......... 2 

Lack of interest in requirements of educational research 

investigations 2 

Ability to do library research 1 

Communication of subject matter field 1 

Ability to think through research problems..... 1 

Ability to make choice of research procedure 1 

Ability to handle complicated research problems 1 

Need more time 1 



(Table continued on next page) 



Table 29 (continued) 



Part II-5 - Educational Research Methodology Areas and Topics 

?%eceiving Too Little Emphasis N 



Program was balanced and/or adequate ^ 

More time for writing research proposals ^ 

More help needed for writing research proposals#* 2 

Historical research###* 2 

Descriptive research# ••### 1 

Visits and use of regional libraries (TC) •#•## 1 

Data gathering instruments## ^ 

PERT 1 

More general help would be needed for conduct of specific re- 
search project ^ 



Part II-6 - Educational Research Methodology Areas and Topics 

Receiving Too Much Emphasis N 



Program was balanced#*#######**#*###*####################*##*#*# 4 

No topic or area received too much emphasis##################### 3 

Statistics •####• •##• •#### 3 

Statistics as a research tool •##• •#••#•#••#### 1 

Group seminars## #••########## # ##########9##################«#### 1 

Statistics as opposed to research methodology 1 

Research methodology as opposed to statistics#### ##•##•#•##•## ## 1 

Balanced but not what I expected##### •##•#### 1 

Other 2 



Part II-7 • Areas and Topics in Educational Methodology Dealt Nith 
In the Institute of Special Value and Usefulness to 
Trainees ^ 



Educational research techniques 7 

Research problems and research in general## •##•#### 5 

Research design 3 

Proposal writing# •####» 2 

Statistics##### 1 

Statistics laboratory ^ 

Development of interest in research reading### ##•####«##• 1 



(Table continued on next page) 
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Table 29 (continued) 



Part II«8 • Particularly Valuable Experiences and Activities N 



Seminar sessions. 4 

Statistics laboratory.***.*'* •****. 3 

Specific statistics techniques 3 

Total experience. 2 

Teaching staff**. 2 

Interacting with other trainees****. 2 

Site visits**.**.*. «**•• * 2 

Institute research and statistic handouts 1 

Research lectures*. *..*** •**•*•**• 1 

Use of calculating machines •*.. * 1 

Research techniquest learning of. 1 

Supervision of proposal writing 1 

PERT* 1 



Part II-9 • Not Particularly Valuable Experiences and Activities N 



Certain of the site visits*.*** ***** 5 

Statistics* overemphasis or not interesting**.* **« 3 

None***. •*•**•*••••**.*• 3 

Certain of the guest speakers 2 

Criticisms of research proposals of other trainees 1 

All were particularly valuable •*••*•**•**• **• 1 

No comments made.*.**.****.. •*•• •**• •***. 3 



Part II^IO • Other Experiences and Activities Trainees Nould 

Like to Have Had N 



More social life and cultural activities 4 

"None**' can*t think of any*. *•**•**«*•**•**.****** *********.*** 3 

More site visits or to educational institutions**. **•**•**•**** 2 

More library time during day •**.. 1 

Keep statistics laboratory open later (this was done)**** 1 

Going over research reports S-028 and 1750 in great detail****. 1 

Use of micro card reader * 1 

More time on Ed. Res* and less on Statistics ••***• 1 

Miscellaneous or no comment.**. *•** •****•***•*• * 4 



(Table continued on next page) 
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Table 29 (continued) 



Part - Trainees* Appraisal of Ratio of Administrative Staff 

to Number of Trainees; Recommended Changes N 



Satisfactory or better 10 

Recommended two full-time instructors* 3 

Recommended use of consultants occasionally 1 

Individual tutoring recomnended 1 

Staff overworked 1 

Miscellaneous remarks or no comment 2 



Part XI-llB - Trainees* Appraisal of Selection of Trainee Criteria; 

Recommended Changes N 



A background in math or statistics recommended 7 

Criteria were unsatisfactory 3 

Criteria were satisfactory * 2 

Demonstrated interest in researchv*, * 2 

Selection for statistical background would eliminate desir- 
able trainees 1 

Adapt institute to more empirical or to statistical emphasis**** 1 

Pre-institute preparation and study recommended 1 

Should have similar backgrounds******* ***** 1 

Submit detailed proposals as aid to selection •*•*•** 1 

Select sooner * 1 

Criteria need careful attention 1 



Part II-IIC - Trainees* Appraisal of Class Size of the Institute; 

Recommended Changes N 



Excellent^ fine, ideal, just right, 0*K*, etc*** 14 

Up to 23 2 

18-20 with program director's participation*. 1 

20 maximum**** ***• ••**•••*• 1 



Part II-IID - Trainees* Appraisal of Timing and Length of Program; 
Recommended Changes 



Fine, good, just right, etc 6 

Start earlier (first week July» last week June .mentioned) 6 

8 weeks 3 

10-12 weeks 1 

9 weeks •*•• 1 

8-12 weeks 1 

4 weeks •*•• 1 

1-2 weeks •*•••**••***• 1 



(Table continued on next page) 
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Table 29 (continued) 



Part •• Trainees* Appraisal of Daily Schedule; Recommended 

Changes ^ 



Goody finey 0*K«y best yety just righty etc 16 

Lengthen by 1-1% hours 1 

8»12 and 1«*2 P*M*; free time to study* 1 

More '’breaks'**** 1 

Less homework* * 1 

Less statistics * 1 



Part II-llF - Facilities Provided by Rockland Community College n 



Excellenty perfect**** * 6 

More than adequatey very adequatey great •*•***••**•***•* 3 

Fin% good* * * * 3 

Praise for President y college staff y library staff and Library** 3 

Location greatest asset * * 1 

Library "dismal y" too far away from TC ***** 1 

Cafeteria needed (Note: College now has a new cafeteria in 

operation)* *********** 1 

Miscellaneous*** ***** * 1 



Part II*11G - Non«resident Trainees* Appraisal of Housing 

Facilities N 



Excellenty superby finey most desirablCy wonderfuly etc**** 8 

Fair************ * 2 

Poory poorly arranged***** * 2 

0*K***** 1 

Rents high****** * * 1 

Need to select housing disturbing** * * ****** 1 

Part II«12 • Trainees* Appraisal of Major Strengths or Unique 

Features of the Institute Program N 



Teaching by Dr* Lang and Dr* Hochmany "team" 4 

Instruction by Dr* Lang 3 

Good instsruction****** ****** * 2 

Guest lecturers * *************** ****** 2 

Nell thought out program * * ****** 1 

Excellent planning of seminars* ********** ***** 1 

Enthusiasm and skill of leadership* *** * 1 

Dedicated patient instructors************ ****** 1 

Instructors most interested in program * * 1 

(Table continued on next page) 
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Table 29 (continued) 



Part 11-12 (continued) 



Extensive exposure to educational reseaich# ••«•••••••• 

Site visits 

Very good esprit de coxps«********** 

Good balance in program, 

Concern with personnel without research background .#• « 

Program itself was unique 

Some of the trainees 



Part 11-13 - Trainees* Appraisal of the ^5ajor i'Jeaknesses of the 
Program 



Insufficient time for and guidance in proposals 

Too much work.#«#*« 

Too much statistics### 

Too much lecture### #•## 

Seminars too large #.#••# 

Seminars #••#.#• 

Diverse trainee background 

Trainee selection 

Method of payment should be earlier# ••#••#•#••#••*>•• •••••••••••• 

Lack of social events 

Lectures should have been more elementary### •##••#••#••••• •••••• 

Domination and interruption by one participant#### 

Publishers should hav'e had display of materials## ###### •###•#### 
Lack of direction, planning, criteria for selection, stipend#### 



3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



Part 11-14 - Trainees* Overall Evaluation of Program 



N 



Extremely valuable# • 

Of substantial value# ® 

Of vary substantial value * 2 

Valuable ######i# ##•# 2 

Fairly valuable## * 

Of slight value# ••###• 0 

Of very slight value ##•####### 0 



(Table continued on next page) 
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Table 29 (continued) 



Part II«15 - Trainees* Opinions Whether a Similar Institute Should 
be Conducted Again* Particularly i£ Reconmended 
Modifications are Incorporated ^ 



Should be conducted* 16 

Should not be conducted 1 

Did not answer the question* I 



Supplemental Sheet « Trainees* Rating of Calculating liachine 
Instruction 



Too rapid***** ••**•• 2 

Very effective* ••*••••* 1 

Couldn't have worked without it 1 

Great strength of course* * 1 

Fine job**»********«*« *••*•**•*••* 1 

Excellent instruction* 1 

Patient and understanding instruction* •*•*••*•• * *•*»**•»••* 1 

Very precise** * * * 1 

Patient and pleasant******************************************** 1 

Quite effective.* ******* 1 

Excellent*** *•*•**• ****************** ****** ************* 1 

Received individual instruction******* ************* ************* 1 

Should have been more individualized* ***• 1 

Should have been repeated periodically from beginning for 

four weeks** * ^ 

Ratings but no comments**.************************************** 3 



Supplemental Sheet - Trainees* Overall Comments Regarding Guest 
Speakers; Recommended Changes 



Well chosen***«**«>c'>‘ 

Added significantly A'cr^titute****** < co<e. r 

Overall fine******** «,^**** 

Good - carried weight********************. «% **>.*^<»'-**«*c >•>*•• 
Interesting* •**•*•**•**•*•**•**•*•********.«. - 1 ****.*- <<.•**** 

Highlights of course** 

Worthwhile on the whole* 

Opened new avenues of research*************.*** <.^:)*.>************ 
Provided better understanding of Institute's objectives*** ••••** 

Very good ******* 

Difficult to improve** ••*•**•**••*•**••*•*••••••***•*••••*#••••• 

Hecommendationst Start earlier*** 

Start later******** »•*•• 

More discussion * 

Read their writings in advance •*** 

More disciplined discussion******** •**•*••••* • 
Panels of speakers 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 





APPENDIX I 



Recruitment and Selection of Trainees; 

Program Announcements and Other Informational Materials 

1. Application blank 

2 • Program announcements 

3« Driving directions 

4« Housing Infoxmation 

5m Request for research proposal outline 
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APFL1CATZ0I3 ISSJiS^ (pleset print or typo) 

RsssMCH miHim for jurior ccuies personiizl 

MWIIi n ilWII MHU llO riHi 1 l 

Hot«: Ali opplic&tiond inquiries slaoisld b« dlroetod to; 

4 

ttvivi f&iohaum, Fh,&« » Ftograis Direetor 

Roekifiod Co«B9fimity CotlogO; State Fai’^rerslty of R«f»r Ybrk 

143 College Roao, Sulfcns» fork (IC901) fhono &«4650 







Date of Birth 



Harltiil Statue 



leet 
Edfae AO^rees: 



rnima 



first Sor 



aanbiMB^i 



HuDber of Depeodente 



Bone phone: 



glece of SnoloiyBetit : 

Hueae of Instlt^tloii: 
A^^retd: 

aMcrJensMOMi 

Street 



■nr.Ji 



title of Freient Bdeition; 



Putieo Ferfonaod la Freseat Fooition^ 



Sducetlonal Beokeroustd : 
Secoaderr School 
College Cunderiegaduete) 
Creduete School 



Fhone No* 



city 



•tete 



BBne Petee Afcteadcd • Kajor 



Pete 

PinloBa or Degree Aeeale 



Are you preeently teking grsdunte courses? Tes^ 
Are you currently a candidate for an advanced degree^ 
Totel graduate credite received beyond earned degree* 



No 



Yea 



No 



^rk Background Cliat oreeant oeeitlon first) 

Nana of Banleyer Focition A Type of Work 



Petce of Epployaent 



•2 









« 



'i . 



c# 



lift thf smiiffe t(ieeive^ in «iU cme^ ym have taken 

that mre designed to tiraln ym Icr ^eeeasehs e.s«o adisc^tlcroal reaeatch saethoda, 
deaignt ef escperliesifita, » thassis atMmSf dloaevtation icsBlnef , etc. If ^ 

in doubt, include myt^y^ 

ISam et €mrsis Cff^dlta , gtaduata or ^ndomaduate (cheek) Pete Taken 

1 ) ■ 

2 } . > 

3) 

4) 

5> 

3) 



y&im 9^ aehasl teaching 

Yesra m junier college 

Years ef teaehing -at collese or un^^roityTSSSTether than jtaaier ^Ifege . 

Years of teaching ) ether, please a^ify) _ 

Years ©f 'ksiiiaese off industrial 

' ntlea of all t?^lidh«d ffsoesr^, is^ltiadi^ met&vH tbaois and doeteml ^disoe^tlcs 



!• 

f- 

3-* 



Please irrite a brief stategent segnvdisig a reee&3?ch ^voblem on ehleh you would 
like to work durins tim InatitutOo 

t ' . ' 



ISriafly 'de&?ti2sa.3!&ur„.c«aera^ rsiaess^iJste^s^MataJlsiH^^ ulth^odiscaitiofial^inr^^ 



Applicantc are rfoueeted to eubaslt at leaet one letter* in support ef their 
a^liaatioir^wn eeaeoii^ ia faaillar with, thelr^imtlcand interests. 



Hbutd ym be intara^ted in .racolviag. infomstion oogardlng housing* racreationretcf 

Tee 



4i^rXTXXe&XS:Mfieii‘ 



4<ti(icK'Ji£«eMCrO 








coums tsa s&mv 






thB !i5R|Jsre«<S!toeQsd ^mmh jmi&j? ««?He^eSp th& g-?«afc m^d Scs 
^•eif sfl?.*€ls , fssid £h«s cjfissicdiS. o?. q^sili£iek r^st&teh&vs hss led t© 

the I’QSogiEiticfa SSisfc Bcitsch ©f fths needed s.*©saateh h&'sfe fc© sccora* 
^ilshsd. Jtssaissf college fehaa spsclsliefe®. 



SpoB 8 «ff«!<^ WS, ©I itds 2 .« 3 tl©tt 5 « 0 ix»w 6 @lt lustitwl:® 

will fee hel«2 f05f 25 vsa^i&f;^ <st sfe® ®dffliscis£5?3it:ive stsfis &M 

fealfclse of p«M£c J^salssr collars ia is&lntiom fe© 

edttcatiorifi'i wiish tf? i^)>sri&viS saseissch ©^sjpsteuce hy e 



'^sograis M tL’slsiag^ fvSelSis^'ffi e,?@ sJLg© -w^laessi 



W 






WM Am wm 









CsT^ws of Sfeat® lM£v«2aiS:y oi? ^ew IToySc, 

Syffe^a* Ite ?©gV,s ^4S.ly 19. 3.9?<S« 



Ir^isiag ? 5 ill he psrovide^ ia adss^saaAcjEaal ?eseaj:ctft aetSiodology sad 
etsSisticfflj esascsspfissigg mt mlf the ao?e f.&m^l ves*csreh techniques, but 
iaciudiGg “iafjtits;sti«aal‘* aad ^*is^ttiQTA* resessrch a-gthods. Eaufshasis will fee 



plaS'S*^ ©K e^'’al.i£StS.©r! ©f exisfeiag adissatissal £^^&ctic©s, including the devel* 
©piKsat psrocsdures sad ±^§zvijmnts. Sacia petticipaut durisg 

feh© S2i$tS.tat(S will fes 2fequiff«id t© d3^<;elr-p in detail ©ae aufestautlal research 



prop 



i 

i 

< 



Paytielpfiigta ??ill saest dally frssi 9 3«ss. " 3 p.o. five day# per ueek» 
for six for le^^fessrcs, scsjlBars, m*rk ©hep# deg^gssfcratloass, films, 

®)gd visits to r®saarsh ©ad dsts preeeasijjg center#. Tr^inesu will receive 
reg? 3 l@r lsfeora£©ry tssiaing la statistics as well ss imtruction la the use 
©£ v«rl0«£# calculstiag aashies®. Sadividasaliiied guidsece will fee readily 
&t^ailafele. aad » 5 fC< 32 ts be SEsde by th& i^QStlt?ite staff to facilitate 
iatej?e©tica sesag the t^aises®. 







%yfeard IsKeg, ?h.O., Eeesfttch A»socitr«:e, 8 . Board ©f Educatica, 
1^0 has had exti^as !’?#'« axperisace tsechieg r^searefe i^thodeleg^ and sttitia- 
tica, hss directesS Is^ge research projects, and b-$s published many research 
articles, wiU 5 ?g the priaclpal tastructsr. K(2 iiill fec.asaiated by 
Srvic Bochgissa the pregraa dirseter, FroEaiaeut guest lecturers end 

coasultaate will i^las© fee utilised. 

KMciiBiLm m SEmemm 

AppHc&^to met held full tisie fae«j»lty or 'adainiatrative positions 
in a public jusior college, have an expraased interest in research train- 
ing,, and be willing to partleipatd actively in the program end Co eomplete 
the required workt. 

Geographical dlstributlca and reaearch intereats will be considered 
in the selection o£ partlcipanta. 

Znterested applicants are asked to fill out enclosed application 
matatlals at the aarllaet poaaible opportunity. th?on notification of ec* 
captiiice, the cpplicant will be expected to prepare an outline of a re- 
search problesi in idsich he is interested and how he proposed to deal with 
it» ifele ^ot be aubinitted prior to the begienioffi of the 



















Xactitttttt. 

Ail tppl lent loot moA ii^ttiri«a should ba *.|9 0 j?« 

Fro|r«i Dlr«ctor« Kcttureh Xrsioles Xsuitltut «9 SLotkland Censsmitf CoU<3ge» 
SwijiU Onlvortity of Mow yoKk» 1^5 CoU«s« Si.?. 1090U 

emm 

Umi stipoad for on ZootituKo tr«.t»e« is $7$ p«r oo«k, Tho doipoad^ioe^y 
•lloiNiiieo it #IS por ootk poif dtpoodeot. Soioborseittaat at tht rofit of 
ptr «llo for OOP round trip hotutoe hit pitot of rttldtneo tssd th« ^reiuiass 
inotittttion will he tl lowed. 

?or dottrwiiiiag dcpeudency allewtoctt* Office of Educt^iot^t 
policy it tc follows: 

An tllovtnco tMy be cltitBSd for t dependent of 
t crtlnee enrolled in s short* teni Zaeticute 
or Special Training Project only if the tralese 
ettebliahee a apaeial tenporary ratideace apeci* 
fically for the purpote of attending the Institute 
or Spaelal Troining Project and th&m only if the 
dapandent acconpeaies and raaidt© with him during 
the training period. 



I am pleased to inform you that a XJ,S, Office of Education supported 
•'Research Training Institute for Junior College Personnel” will 
conducted this summer on the campus of Rockland Community College* Through 
the utilizaticn of the reservoir of talent existing in our oxm teaching 
and administrative staffs, it is believed that this institute may prove 
an effective approach to relieving the critical shortage of researchers. 

May I ask your assistance in seeing that the attached descriptive 
materials and application blanks arc brought to the attention of your 
administrative and teaching personnel? If you believe that any particular 
Individual would especially benefit from the training, you might want 
to write a letter in support of his application. 

All applications and inquiries should be directed to Dr. Irvin 
Hochman, Program Director. Dr. Hochman tells me that he hopes to process 
the bulk of the applications in about two weeks from the date of this 
letter and that applicants will be notified shortly thereafter. 

Because of the lateness in the season, the Office of Education 
has given the Institute staff permission to begin this informal recruitment 
of trainees, but has asked that no public announcements be made as yet. 

Thank you. All best wishes. 



Cordially, 



SE:agc 



Seymour Eskow 
President 



Office of the President 



May 23, 1966 



Dear Sir: 



Your cooperation in seeing that copies of the enclosed 
announcements are distidbuted to full-tiirie necibers of your 
adrdnistrative and teaching staffs will be greatly appreciated. 

Since govemnental policy does not i^mit public announcenent, 
as yet, and because of the late date on which approval of this 
Research Training Institute for Junior College Personriel was received 
from the U.S. Office of Education, we are adopting this supplenental 
nethod of recruitnent so that the selection of participants can be 
completed as quicldy as possible. 



Thank you so much for your help# 



Sincerely yours, 




Irvin Hoctoan, Ph.D. 
Program Director 













TRAINING INSTITUTE FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE PERSO^TNEL 



TRAVEL DIRECTIONS BY CAR TO 
ROCKLAND COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
145 College Road 

Suffem, New York Phone: 914- EL 6- 4650 

New York State Thruway to the Spring Valley, Route 59 Exit, which is 
Exit 14. Nhen you come off the thruway, you go west, a right, toward 
Suffern; you ^Till then be on Route 59. To get to the College you 
continue west on Route 59 for 3.5 wiles at which point you will be at 
College Road. On the right side, at the intersection of Route 59 and 
College Road, there is a large piano and organ display building owned 
by DeWaard Bros. , it is here that you turn right onto College Road. 
Continuing north on College Road 1.7 miles, you will see the College 
(a large red brick building) on the left. Park in the parking lot 
just before large brick building. 

Alternate Route 

George Washington Bridge to Palisades Interstate Parkway to Exit 9. 
Thruway Interchange north, Buffalo. 2nd interchange (over the bridge) 
take right hand fork - you are then on N, Y, S« Thruway. Take Exit 14, 
whlchtwill be the first Exit after you arrive on the Thruway. Then 



follow directions as above. 




I am happy to be able to vnc*ite you that your application to the 
Hesearch Training Institute for Junior College Personnel has been 
approved* Will you please check the enclosed post-card to confirm 
your plan to participate? 

An outline of an educational research problem in which you are 
interestedi including your tentative plans for treating this problemj 
should be submitted before June 24 1 1966* This plan need not be 
overly elaborated 

Please do not hesitate to phone or write me if you have any 
questions* Inquiries made prior to the date of this letter will be 
answered as soon as possible* 

I look forward to a mutually productive association with you 
this summer* 

Sincerely, 



■ XH;amy 
Ehc* 



Irvin Hochman, Ph«D* 
Program Director 






June 19 I 1966 



TO: Participants, Research Training Institute 

for Junior College Personnel 

PROM; Irvin Hochman, Ph*D. 

Program Director 

SUBJECT: “Statement of Appointment'* 



Will you please fill out as soon as possible the enclosed 
“Statement of Appointment" and send all but the “trainee copy #5 
to my office at the College? 

Tentatively , our business office infornw me that the 
schedule of payments will be August 5 ($150*00), August 19 ($150#00), 
and September 2 ($150*00) * These amounts will, of course, be 
increased by the amount of the dependency allowances for which you 
are. eligible* 

For determining dependency allowances, the Office of 
Education’s policy is, you will recall, as follows: 

“An allowance may be claimed for a dependent of a •teainee 
enrolled in a short-term Institute only if the trainee establishes 
a special temporary residence specifically for the purpose of 
attending the Institute and then only if the dependent accompanies 
and resides with him during the training period*" 

With respect to reimbursement for travel, you will recall 
that this will be at the rate of 8^ per mile for one round trip 
between your place of residence and Rockland Community* The calcu- 
lation is bsused on standard mileage charts and if you do not have 
such handy, plesise leave the item blank and I will fill it in for 
you* 



Please be patient about housing information, it is being 
compiled and wil,l reach you as soon as possible* We are currently 
running adds in the local newspapers, also, special articles# 

If you wrote me regarding other specific questions, I 
will be writing you shortly# 



Cordially, 
Irvin Hochman 







June 13| 1966 



TO: Participants in the Research Training Institute for Jimior 

College Personnel 

PROM: Irvin Hochman, , Program Director 

SUBJECT; Housing Information 

A number of you have indicated an interest in receiving 
housing information* Since Rockland Community College does not have 
its own facilities participants are expected to make their own 
arrangements. However, I want to be as helpful as possible. 

As soon SIS the information is available, I plan to mail you 
current lists of vacancies, prices, locations, distances from the 
College, facilities provided, and physical condition of these facilities. 
I will try to locate vacancies close to the College, but it may be 
necessary for you to plan on a short drive. 

You, on your part, can help me by filling out the enclosed 
questionnaire as soon sis possible, being sure to add information about 
your special needs* If you do not live at too great a distance, you 
might want to es^lore the housing situation on your own. I will be 
happy to provide you with possible ”leads.” 

Plesise mail the questionnaire to my home rather than to the 
College, (fy address is 120 Summit Avenue, Dumont, New Jersey, 07628. 

My home phone n\nnber is 201-385-7122. 

Do not hesitate to contact me at any time between now and 
the start of the Institute if you have any questions. 



Best Wishes. 




EESEARCH TRAimNG MTITUTE FOR JUNIOR COIIEGB PBRSONNEX 



(Housing Questionnaire) 

Please return this questionnaire as soon as possible to 

Irvin Hochman, Ph«D* 

120 Summit Avenue 
Dumont, New Jersey 0762S 



Name; College Phone; 

College; College Address; 

Home; Home Address; 

Home phone; ' " ' • ■■ - ■ 

I am interested in information about; 
furnished room* 

furnished room (cooking facilities) 
f urnished rooms no. needed 

f urnished rooms (cooking facilities) no* needed 

f uinished apartment no. of rooms 

furnished home 

Please provide detailed information regarding your special needs, problems, 
financial, details, etc* 




BESMECH TRAIUnJG INSTITUTE FOE JUNIOR COLLEGE EBESONNEL 



(Housing Questionnaire) 

Please return this questionnaire as soon as possible to 

Irvin Hochman, Ph*D* 

120 Sumznib Avenue 
Dumont# New Jersey 0762S 



Name: College Phone: 

College: College Address: 

Home Address; 

Home phone: — 

I am interested in information about: 

furnished room# 

furnished room (cooking facilities) 
f urnished rooms no# needed 

f imiished rooms (cooking facilities) no# needed 

f iimished apartment no# of rooms 

furnished home 

Please provide detailed information regarding your special needs, problems, 
financial details, etc# 




June 23 t 1966 



TO* Participants in Research Training institute for Junior 
College Personnel 

iPOM: Irvin Hochman, Ph.D., Program Director 

SUBJECT: Housing Facilities 



Enclosed you will find a current list of ftimished rooms, 
apartments, and homes which may he availabe during the period of the 
Institute and suitable for your needs* I am also including Zerox 
copies of current classified listings in the local newspapers* At the 
this memo was written, I had not been able to check out these 
newspaper listings* In addition, you will find Xerox copies of hotel 
and motel liftings taken from the local Rocldand County Phone book* 

(These may prove rather e3q)ensive and probably should be regarded as 

short term emergency facilities* 

(The listing was compiled from phone responses to adver- 
tisements and special articles printed in the local newspapers* In 
all cases I have spoken personally to the owners and tried to get some 
idea of the accomodations, but I have not been able to make a personal 
inspection* They are all within thirty minutes (or less) drive to the 
college* 

Preferably, you should contact the la n dlord yourselves and 
work out the necessary arrangements* Those of you vdio are within 
reasonable driving distance should give serious consideration to m a k i n g 
a special trip into Rockland County to select your own accomodations* 

If you pl an to arrive a day or so before July 11 , I will try to 
be available for help and directions* 

Please do not hesitate to contact me if there are any special 



problems* 




in Hochman 



Jone 28, 1966 



To: Participants, Research Training Institute 

for Junior College Personnel 

From: Irvin Hochman, Fh.Dl, Program Director 

Re: Research Problem Outline 



May 1 please send you this reminder that all 
participants are required to submit an outline of a re- 
search problem on which they would like to work this 
summer. Actually this was due on June 24, 1966. 

Since this nay have been overlooked, I would like 
to urge you to send in your outline at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. We need to integrate these materials into our 
Instructional program. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 



Irvin Hochman 











APPENDIX J 



Auxiliary Statistlcai Exercises and Class Materials 
(used In addition to those assigned In course syllabi) 
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